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. INTRODUCTION , r 

In recent years there h^as b^en increasing awareness of the * 

potential con^ibution of tlfe behavioral sciences to organizational 

effectiveness and management process, the trementious body*of knowledge 

concerning people as well as the causes and effects of their behavior 

has resulted in increased priotity for the compilation and transference' 
1 . . . 

of existing knowledge and research in form appropriate > to fhose' who can 

most effectively use it! The Improving Teaching Competencies Progiram 

(ITCP) of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) has 

drai>nn practical knowledge, techniques, behavioral skills and theories 

frc^m literature and research to develop the .series'^f experiential 

L • * 

training systems which nTake up th'e Providing Organizational Development « 

Skills tPODS) Program^ 

PODS consists of seven^ different workshop experiences:* 
Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS), 

' • * r - 

Social Conflict and NegotiativO' Problem Solving (NFS) 

¥ 

Interpersonal Communications (IPC) 
Interpersonal Influence (INF) 

Preparing Educational Training • Consultant ^: Skills 
'Training (PETC-I) ' . , . 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting 

(FETC-ri) I ■ * ^ > ' 

;/ . 

Pi;eparing Educational Training Consultants: Organizational 
Development (FETC-KI) 

» *^ « , . 

Each instructional svstem is concerned with a particular process 
area, such as "action research" aS a planning'and • improvement process, 
or processes .of basic interpersonal' communications. ^ 
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' See Appendix "A" fo"r a full explanation of these systems. ' ^ 



These seven workshop e^cperiences have been organized under thred 
^ categories. figure 1, Category I, focuses on problem soJLvirtg^ II 
focuses on interpersonal* and group processes and*^ ^IIJ focuses on 
develop-ing .consu«l Cat ion * skills . 



I 


f 1 — 

II 


III , 




• 


Objective Analysis 

and 'Planned 
* Change * 

1 1 


•Interpersonal 
Relations * 


Preparing 
Educational 

Tral>ilng 
Cons,ultant3 
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I 

I Research U^llzlrtg 
^ Problem Sowing 

i* 

j Social Conflict 
I and Negotiative 
; Problem Solving 



i Interpersonal 

I Cocuaunlcatlons 
I f 

I Interpersonal 

I Intliaence ^ 



Skills Training 
Consultation 



Organizational 
Development 
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Figure r 

Categories of Instructional Systems 
in the Improving leaching Competencies Program 



Completion of these seven workshops provide ^imdividua Is and 
organizations with the opportunity to acqu-^re highly sophisticated 
organization development skills. ' ^' ' ^, 

Thie basic goal of the PODS program is to proyicfe educators with 
the kno;^i^ge, skills ariH sensitivities required to organize and 
manage educational systems in more relevant, humane, effective and 
efficient ways. However, PODS is not an all-inclusive prograiti and 
does, not eliminate the necessity o^other trainmg to accomplish 



these goals. Rather, the PODS experfience provided participants with 
skills that enable them to assess their own abilities and then selact 
^ additional kind's ctf training' to satisfy their personal and professional 
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desires and' needs". .,P0US'*re<5uires approximately 65U hours of tV^tning ♦ 

ovef a^' twot^o ^tHree-'x^-ar./ period. During the training, particpants 

continue in -their rull-time jobs. 
' ^ * ^ " ' 

The eight instructional systems provide behavioral training as. 
well as cognrtive- learning. '-All incl\ide practice, either in 'siraulation 
or in actual app;iication on ihe job. All are'^cpmpetency based, include 
ihg cognitive and behavioral assessment as part'of t.he training. In 
comparison to , traditional workshop training, these system's are in- 
expensive and T||LSS diffusable. Expertise, is includes? '""in the training - 

.materials* Training in most of th^ systems can beNreplica|||d' by a 
trainee wka has successfully completed 'the training. 

While a few are intended for self-directed inarning, rffbst systems 

, are designed for use, in- a workshop setting. Some ^r^ best, conducted 
for 30 or 40 hours in 5 consecutive davs. Otherl^an be soreacf out * 
over s^eral two-day "sessions, each a few weeks cipart.' Training 
sessions 'are spi;ead out over a p4riod of several months, since the 
learning is applied in the ta:^indes' actual work settings. ^ * 
^The training is most effective when taken sequentially. For 

^example, Preptcring Educational* Training Consultants .'^Organizational 

Zevelovnent (PETC-III) is the third in the PETC series. The d'evelopers 

feel that for trainees to participate successfully ±r\'PEiC-llI^ they 

need the knowledge, skills and sensitivities offered in the other 

eight sVs-tems: Group Prable^. Solving (GPS), mteroersonal Communica-- 

:^z.ons r±PC) y Reseai^ch Utzlizing Problem Solving (EUPS), Interpersonal 

Influenoe (IjF) ^ Social Conflict arnd Uegotiative t^obler Solvir^ig ^ 

(SCRIPS) ^ Preparing Edilcatio'nal Training Consultants (PFTC-I): Skills ^ 
■* « 

Ti'a'>.in^ zrS Prevarikg Educational Tivdning ponsuliar.ts fPETC-II}': 



/ This-part of the monograph' cdhcerrfs the theory underlying ,PODS^ and 
tthe actCial use^ of the package. ChaptW 1' provides* read^rs/wifh a brief 
revie\7 of organizati'onal development theory ^noi the rationale for PODS 
training.' Chapters 2,''*3 ^nd 4 fre/ent case studies that describe hOw^^ 
.PODS was or is t^ing installed in thre>e sites. These chapters also 

■•• . < . • 

touch on some of the problems encountered and the perceived ^ffect6'''af 
the training. Chapter ^5 gives a summary and soiSe' conclusions dravfn . " 
fr-om the installation experiences, v • * 
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' ' , CHAPTER 1 ' ( 

RATIONALE FOR PROVIDING, ORGANIZATIONAL \ 



DEVfiLOPMENT SKILLS TRAINING^ 

* . - It is apparent that condition^ in our society are changing • , . 
rapidly. The people who run educational organizations must alsb 
change with the times if schools are to ,be a vial^le component of , our 
evolving way of life. ' As Schrauck and Runkel (October 1971) ^int 
out, no school district can remain flexible and adapted to its 
curr^t cominunity by preserving one« particular structure and process. 
As the community changes^ - the functions of the school must change. 
Thus, they elaborate on the desirability of schools institutionalising 
.the capability for adaptive change through providing training in^^ 
organizational^ (fevelopment (OD). They sugg^t the way to make OD 
'continuously available to a school district is through establishing 
an agency for organizational training inside the district. 

It was with this and research frofei other behavioral 'scientists 
in min)l that PODS was develope^. The PODS program' promotes the 
development 'of a healthy, self-renewing educational organization. * 
It 'calls for the training of a team of school staff capable of 
serving as internal OD consultants. It^ultimate purpose is to 




build into an organization the capacity to ddi^* with problems internal 
arv^ external to.it. 

PODS doe$ not provide specific content for innovation efforts^ 
It' dqes off er. a differential diagnostic and interveryiion methodology * 
for dealing with the processes of change. .Jhe program, makes availab'le 
to an educational organization a, core group of trainers, consultants 
and specialists committed to helping groups within the organization 



otxtain hey spcial science resources and understandings. The skills 
they gain enable them to analyze their own circumstances, determine 
^ their own goals and select the changes they want-to implement. (See 
Appendix A tor descriptions of individual instructional systems that 
CiDmprise PODS. ) 

^ We recognize that to advocate change is to make ^ value 
statement; in so doing, the questicwas of change to what . and change 

i 

from what must be considered. In this chapter, we address the \ 

change from what question by offering a summary of needs, an 

explanation of why schools have not- changed and an anlysis of -the 

impact of schools upon both students and teachers. Then,* following ' 

• /' 

a summary or basic OD theory, we approach the' question' of chang-e 
tp wha't bv presenting a means bv which change'*ca*Kpccur. through th 
utilization of OD t.echniques that le^d to the creation of a cadre 
of OD consultants^ 

CHANGING 'COOTITIONS AND NE£DS - ^ . ^ 

I 

It seems, unnecessary to mkke an ^tensive case fo^ th^ need to 
improve and facilitate planned change ^f.forts in American elementary 
and^ secondary schools. The literature of criticism i§ vast and 
varied; its contents run the range of concepts, from strengtheing the 
existing system (Conant, 1959) to entirely "deschooling** society 
(Illich, 1970; Reimer, 1971). Interspersed between th^se two 
positions, but not necessarily in any linear order, is a rather 
formidable and diversified arrary of strategies, from the popular 
writings represented by^Kozol (1967, 1972), Goodman (1960) and 



Holt, (1964, 1969) to the perhaps less widery known efforts of 
Callahan (19^r:^), Strom (1975) and Gatt^gno (1971). 

The Responses to the need for school change have been as varied as 
the criticisms-^thenselves. They are epitomized h,y the press .for account- 
ability, the tinkering .with new organiztiaoal patterns^ such as 
'administrative decentralization, the movement toward alternative and 
optional public sdhodls, and the stress upon cu'rricylum reform. - 

Society in the pest needed individuals who could fits its 
relatively fixed roles and ^organizat ions . However, the' need now is 
for individuals u»ho can move in and 'out of roles, create new ones, 
operate organizations with flexible and changing objectives, and 
utilize new kinds of resources. Society needs people who can retrieve 
and use changing knpwledge to. deal with evolving issues and problems. 
In short, it needs people who can move in and out of relationships 

■ 4 

without losing, the human meanings of relating. — 

Iri the educational arena, -.experimentation and research are 
producing ,new kinds of curriculum and instructional appjroaches.. It » 
is beconing increasingly feasible to utilize multiple teaching resources 
that guarantee learner outcomes^ Teachers need^ opportunities to learn ' . 
both classroom problem solving procedures which utilize |Obj ecMve 
knowledge, and systematic, analysis procedures to plan* and 'achie.V$\ 
improvement goals with predictable success. All educators shouldbe 
provided with traini;igMn applying ^the scientific method to .managing 
change efforts. At the sam^ time, .the abilities to negotiate for the ^ 
desired ^educational improvement criteria and to use creative problem 
solyin? behaviors are needed; ' \ 




In 



Finally, there is a need for selected educators to master processes 
which facilitate teaching by improving ^he organizational functioning, ^ 
'of schools. In a world, of continuously increasing rates of change, 
the fofma-l educational system must accept responsibililty for preparing 
citizens who can cope with, contribute to, and determine the feasibility 
*of various change processes. ? 

The past^-tyo decades have witnessed millions of dollars spen^, 
countless hours devoted, words upon yords written and read, and untold 
human energies expended on change and education. Yet the vast majority 
of American elementary and secondary schools remain relatively unaffected 
and' impervious to change (Newell, 1973). It is on this that attention 
^ now f ocuse"s. 

Schools^ Inpeirviousness to Change 

; ' 

W 

Compelling reasons for the lack of change c^ be drawn^ from three 



categories: a) an analysis of the^major assessments used to determine 
school effectiveness, b) consideration of ati^ unexamined pragmatic 
approach to change, and c) the failure to consider structural problems 
as' the major source of resistance. , 
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A growing body of research findings strotigly suggests „that; the 

♦ 

most significant factors associated with achievement learning are not 
Associated with schooling. A glimpse of the pgssibility that pedagogy 

has little -to do with student outcomes was provided by Gage^s (1963) 

c 

encyclopedic research findings on teacher effectiveness. 

Operating from a iHuch broader base, Coleman's now classic study^ 
Equality Educational Opportunity C1966), repotted that very little of 
what a school has or dbe^ is attributable to student achievement. In 
fact, learning appears to be a factor ^of such student chara,cteristi*cs 
8 
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as socioeconomic class and home environment. Aver>ich*s (1972) compre- 
hensive analysis of educational research summarizes the- current .situat ion^ 
situation: .Research has not identified a variant of th€ existing system 
.that is consistently related to student educational -outcomes. 

Turning to the "second source of imperviousness to change, several . ^ 
writers concentrate or\ the unexamined pragmatic nature of schools* 
. approaches to change. Stewart (1975), for example, uses the term 

"pr^cticalisn"' to describe an "averwhelming*' emphasis ^pon "efficiency, 
product, per»formance,, achievement, immediate results, concrete thinking, 
orderliness, 'and control." Rist (1972) notes that unexamined, pragmatism 
finds cause in a «isplace^ problem identification, wherein the' school 
sees^ its, difficulties as puts ide * itself . He labels this an "external' 
spcial forces" model. ^Si^ce ^the difficulties ar&^viewed as exteriral, 
the school must -do what it^'can to adjust in *^the face of adversity," 
but can have littfe eff^cf: on suclj.' f orces*. 4 

Thus, the school's response tends toward more unexamined pragma- ^ 
tism, more blackboards,' more st)cial workers^ smaller classrooms and 
more testing. Channeling change efforts to, such a narrow "efficiency ^ 
, practicalism" produces a* mechanistic , superficial task-oi?iented* educa- 
tional syste!n;>examination of more crucial and profound issues ^is lost. 
In Silberman's (197Q) terms, a mindlessnes^Ts^roduced • The result 
is a failure to think seriously about the pyrposes or consequences of 
education. • 

The third category, structural p'roblems within the schools, is 
cited by other researchers as the cause for the lack of change. Katz 
(1971) pinpoints the bureaucratic structure of the schools,"" which, in 
spite of .vast rhetotic, has remained bascially unaltered for the past 



cenxury. Such /btafeaucra^y feflecta and reinforces biases based on 
social and economic class. Thus, those who controlVthe svstem have 

/ ■ . - 

liftle to gain by altering it, 

Argyris (1962, page 43) provides a graphic model of bureaucratic 
' \ ' 

organizations such a^ schools, and th^ir' effects on people. Ke shows 

the purported value system, i.e., bureaucratic values, which dominates 

most modern copr^lex organizations: • ^ 

...'Bureaucratic values tend to stress the rational, 
exclusively task-oriented aspects of 'work and to ' ^ * 

ignore the" basic human factors which relate to the 
task and which, if ignored, tend to .reduce organi- • 
zat ional.* ef f eot iY^n^ss . 

These values are basically impersonal and task ori^^tiSi^ and dfeny 

humanistic and democratic values. They lead tq shallow and mistrustful 

relationships that are nonau'thent i^c and basically inc(?mplete, in that 

^ \ 

they do not perinit the natural and free expression of feelings. ; 

Carlson (1965) finds another major structural barrier to change, 
in the "domestication" gf public schools. Domestication means tha^the 
school, as a service agency, must accept 'all' clients, and clients must 
accept the school* s services. Thus, t'he school^ are not compelled to^ 
attend to all the ordinary and usual needs of an organization. For 
example, there is no need tcf compete for clients and, therefore, 
existence of the institution is guaranteed. \-^hil^ there is some 
competition for*^ funds, funds are not closely tied to perfgrmance, 

* ■ • i 

Miles (J965) takes the structural approach a step further, and 
offers-^ theoretijfcal notion of "organisational health" which he applies 
to educational organizations. He delineates several structural proper- 
ties which he believes contribute to tije general "ill health" of 
ediicational" systems . These include goal ambiguity, coinmunication 

10 . ' / ' 



inadecfuaty, ^power inequify, .low interdependency, vulnerability, role 

^performance invisibility, and adaptation and problem solving inadequacy. 

These three areas, them, provide 'a working analysis to explain the 

persistence of ^educational status quo. However, the general lack-^of 

^substantive change does not mean that schools do not have effects upon. 

their participant's, that change cannot happen, or that positive means 

of effecting change are not available. Schools do have an impact on 

people, change is possible ^nd effective processes do'erist. 

• k 

Impact of School Upon Its Participants * , ' . 

While the studies previously cit;£d indicated little s;:hool impact, 

upon student achievem^t it, would be erroneous to conclude that 

students are unaffected by the school. What might be occurring, as 

, Stephens (1967) suggests, .is^th^t the. schools have a remarkably uniforto 

effect upon ^tudents* learning. The Coleman Report measured only 

learning that took place in purely traditional setting^s. Since. most 

educatit)nal setttings are traditional, (The chances of finding significant 

school dJifferences were minimal. 

The djangers in not going beyond the student characteristic Social 

Economic Status (SES)\4:hesis are at least twofold. First, an academic 

bias is created. The standard measures used to\ascertain academic 

outcomes have been primarily achievement tests in reading, writing, . 

nath and problem -^^olving. l>rhile these academic content areas are 

aanifestly necessary, they are hardily sufficient to define an "educated 

t person." Averich (1972j[ Jjidicates the data compiled by researches arel\ 

at best, crude measures of what really happens in' schools; research ' 

efforts- t.haC focus on .noncognitiv"e 'and social .outcomes are sparse and 
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largelv inconclusive. Therefore, emphasis upon standard achievement 
te^ts leads to a Tn>;opic view of^the purpose of schools. 

Moreover, if the*schools wish to cliam, as their responsibility the ^ 
human development of students, th^n far more than basic skills ^Ufet be^ 
considered. Basic skills competency is not the same a's cognitive 
development, any more, than cognitive development is human development. 
This is not to infer that if ^a'rge sca'le studies such as the Co-leman 
Report were conducted to ascertain the effects-of schools upon' human 
developnfent , major difference would be found. What this does suj^est 
is the need for a reconceptuali'zation of the school's responsib:^Iity ' 
for hum^n development, 

, t 

The second danger in narrowly construing the findings that academic, 
-achievement is relatively unaffected by school variables lies in contribu* 
ting ta the growth of a dys&unct ional educational myth. Bradford and 
Harvey' (197?) define an organizational myth as^"an illfounded and 

. ) 

untested belief wh^ch powerfully affects the way in which organization 

^embers bfhave ^nd respond/' -In schools, the myth is twofold: (a) the 

-^ 

students are the sojarce of difficulty; and (b) real change is not 

possible, " • 

•* 

, The process of myth makiaft is apt to occur in the following manner. 
The relatively rigid bureaucratic nature and existing organizational 
patterns 'of educational systems prevent the full d,evelopment of educators • 
in terms of needs gratification, goal achievemenD and realization of 
"potential. The blocking of development produces psychological ^tress , 
which very often is directed in ^the form^ of aggression or hostility, 
toward a near or vulnerable target. In schools, the nearest targets, 
the most vulnerable individuals, are the students; they begome the, 



objects of displacement of agression and hostility. In describing the 

i 

^process, Holt (-1964, page 154) borrows f rom Edmond, Taylor ^ s Richer by 

Asia , the tern "sahib sickness," which, when ascribed to education is: 

...a conviction that th^ people you once set out 

to help cannot be helped,' ate in fact not wortji 

helping and that many frustrations and resentments 

teachers feel in their work and their lives should 

eventually turn into active contempt and hatted of 

the childreti they are supposedly trying to teach. ^ 

\shen a narrow and superficial analysis of classic research findings 'j.5 

added to the situation, it can only serve to, reinforce the displacement 

process. This -gives rise to the first aspecx of the myth. 

The second part of the myth grows from the circula:r process implied 

m the first, and manifests itself in perceived impotency. The bureau- 

jzracy miti-gates against the potential of -teachers as people. This 

produces^ frustration which is directed agai^nst vulnerable students. 

It s*tudents do not change when the schodl is shown "by research" to 

have little effect ^nyway, the result is an increased sense of impoetency. 

This produces tension, which is reflected in such statements as, "I 

don't feel very influential around hfere." The dissatisfaction is then 

strongly displaced upon the students. ^ 

i 

It should be stated quite emphatically that many 'sipcere, devoted. ' 
and humanistic teachers who do attempt ^J^ge, are frustrated by the 
lack of effect, yet do not blame students. Their recourse has been to 
leave the system, or to carve out enclaves of at least minimal autonomy 
in alteruative schools, a couns^ljiag office or a "new and exciting 
curriculum." Yet, their very actions indicate that they too, are 
affected by the myth, not in te'rms of displacement of aggression but 
in terms of remedy. The recent ^vave of reform, no nfatter how humanly 



» oriehtea, tends to conceptualize- the problem as somehow changing the 
student by better counseling or humanistic c'la^ssrooms . 

The point is not a la<^k of interest in student change, for that 
is Che purpose of education. '''The issue is that by focusing upon the 
student as the barrier to change, a problem identification set is 
created which ^reventj||examination of real causes. Theref ore* the 
power 'of the myth, beyond its debilitating psychological impact upon 
students, is pervasive. It hides the real culpr it--; the bureaucratic 
rigidity and closed nature of most schools itri terms of orga^nizational ^ 

^ patterns, structures and norms . 

^ ' ' ' \ 

\^at all of this suggests is that in order to bring about meaning- 
ful change in -the direction.of human development, there* must be 
substantial alteration in current puJblic educational organizations. 
The schools can make a difference, but only under certain conditions. 
One of these conditions is to reconceptualize the fundamental purpose 
of formal education; it is to suggest strongly that the aim of education 
must first be considered prior to offering more precise targets and 
means of cljange. Or, to say it a bit differently, the end-in-view of . 
Dewey (Arcnambault , 1964) must be known in order for there to be some 
sense of tne means to employ. 

But ^^en under the best of school conditions, an appropriate and 
•far-reafthing strategy for implementing changes -is frequently missing* 
As stated earlier, the creation of PODS has been an attempt to provide 
educators with the cr.eative, comprehensive skills needed to make 
innovations w^rk. " Since PODS is a Collec|:ion of training systems 
based cn organizational devS'lppment concepts, it might be helpful to 
review some OD basics. The following s-ectfv^yn is a summary of the most 

. " / 

relevant OD concepts. 
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,orgAniz,ational development • 

This section is divided into three paYts. The first defines the. 
concept of ofganizational development (OD) , The second offers a model 
of the process of organizational development, and applies ttie mode! to 
a theory of organizational cultural change. The focus of the third 
section is on change efforts that have shown the use of'OD technology 
in public schools. 



The ^Conceyt of Organizational^ Development 

. Organizational development is defined 'as a "planned and sustained 
effort to apply behavioral science for systems' improvement using 
reflexive, self-analytic methods" (Miles and Schmuck, 1971, pages 11-36). 
Miles (1965) employs the 'term "organizationxhealth," meaning that an 
organization which functions effectively and continually develops into 
a more fully functioning system. £eckhard 1;.1969) defines it as a planned 
process of cultural change utilizing behavioral science knowledge as a 
base for intervention aimed at increasing the brgani^^ion' s health and 
effectiveness.' The focus is. upon both the organization and individual. 
SpecijEiq^lly, it relates to the individual's growth within an organi- 
zation, how he/she relates to his/her own work group and how the group 
interfaces with other gr,oups in the organization. . 

Underlying an OD effort are fundamental value premises or assump- 
tions. E|rawing upon 'the works 6t Douglas/ncGregor , the team of 
Tannenbaum and David (1972, pages 11-24) list 13 assumptions concerning 
human behavior which are integral to any^OD effort. T^he assumptions 
are pir^ased to reflect movement from older to new, emergent conceptions. 
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The movement is awav from: . 

1. \ view of people as essentially bad, towai^d a \ 
view of them as basically good 

2. * Avoidance or negative evaluation of* individuals, 

toward confirming them as human beings 

3. A view of individuals as fixed, t*oward confirming 
) them as human beings 

^ 4. Resisting and fearing individual differences, 
toward .accepting and utilizing them 

5. Utilizing individuals primarily with reference ; 
to their job descriptions, toward viewing them 

as whole persons 

6. Cutting off the expression of feelings, toward 

' making possible both appropriate expression and 
e f f ec t iv e u s e 

7. Marksmanship and ^game-playing, toward authentic 
*) ti^ehavior 

8. Use of status for maintaining power and personal 
^ prestige, toward use of status for organization- 
ally relevant purpose^ 

9. ' Distrusting people, toward trusting them 

10. Avoiding facing "others with relevant data, toward ^ 
making appropriate confrontations _ 

11. Avoidance of risk-taking, toward willingness to 
risk 

12. view of process work as being^unproduct ive«. 

13. A primarily emphasis on competition, toward a much 
greater emphasis on collaboration 

X 

These values are not necegsarfly scient if ica].ly derived or new. In 
addition, they are not meant to be considered as absolutes. Rather, 
thev are -directions toward which soi^e organizations and their members 
are moving. ' , 

\ 

A growing body of literature reports behavioral science finding3 
which offer experimental support for such value assumptions. ,'It is 

16 
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trom these ^thac .Croft K1964, page. 43) delineates certain objectives 
of an OD progratn; - ' ■ 

1. To creAce aR open, problei^ solving climate 

2. To supplement role status authoHt^v with knowledge- * 
competence authority . ' ' , ^ 

3. ' To build trust among ^individuals^ and groups 

• - 4. To maximize collaborative effort - v ^ ' *" 

To increase a s€nse of ownership of objectives 
To increase self-control and direction for* people 
Thus, the value premises inherent in this definition of organiza- 
clonal development seem congruent, albeit i<B£licit^_wit^- -rte-'flotTon or^-^r- 
reconcept-ualizing school goals Tn terms of human development "and social 
CDiRHtirment. Needed now is an understanding of the ptocess by which the 
value-definition concept can^ ^e implemented, and the relationship of ^ 
that process to cultural change. 

■ " • ■ . 4 - 

Or-ganizational Development Process/Cultural Change 

Buchanan (1967, page 3) offers four dimensions or components that 
exist within any OD effort. These are, "process overlays" frames of 
reference against which sp-fecific strategies are to be viewed: 

i , 

1. Own'ership . A process by which mem'bers of the organi- 
zation determine what is best for themselves. 'This \ 
requires that the manner in which an organization 
'"should" function is also determined by the members 
of the organizatioti. Members must have both the 
opportunity and freedom required to d^vis6 mutually 
satisfactory processes. i 

2. Development . An emphasis upon elf ^renewal such 
that the organization continuously adapts to a • 
changing environment as x^rell as internal forces. 
The organization develops processes, norms, proce- 
dures and members skills rejquired for continuous' " ' 
adaptation and optimal fulfillment o*f its goals. 
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Organization Empha'sis . A focus upon the entire 
unit rather ^han individuals within the organi- 
zation. Individual 'straining" does occur, but 
only in the context of the organization. 

Assfstande . Usually reqifired from consultant^* 
or facilitators. The consultants are special 
and ^temporary memb^s of the probleri- solving 
grou-p who use their exper tness only secondarily 
as ^ the basis of thdir >influence. " 



X 



^he values, objectives and di^tirwgaishing characteristics of- the OD 

f 

process then provides a gisHtnd for the basic strategy by which an-OD 

effort oCcursT^V* 

A ba^ic,OD strategy is a four-part model: data collection and 

sharing, diagnosis, inte^.vent icfn an4 evaluation. These parts are 

summarized below. . . • 

- 1. Data Collection , '^his is the collection of 

information about the o.rganiza^tion' s function- ^ 
ing, and l)egins the self Tassessment process. 
It provides a basis for better understanding 4 
^ by the orgajiization of its own processes. It • 

' ^ is also an intervention into the system, for as 
data/begins to -be cbl]^ected, that act itself 
^ is apt to have change consequences. ^ 

Data collected can include' information about 
' the culture of the organisation, the norms and - 
^values of work groups, roles, the feelings and 
^attitudes of people about the-^organization, 
decision making conflicts, ind* the effects of 
"such factors as power, leadership, influence 
V* ^nd status. "Collection techniques can include 
questionnaires, interviews ana\observation, , • 

Once collected an<} put into understandable 
rorms, the informalion is shared .with members 
of the organization. These data are 'the basis ^ ^- 
^ - for the- next step. 

2, Diagnosis . This involve^ determining the way 

things are operating, in c^pamic terms, .-Feeding 
hack'information to apptopr^ate members of Che ^ 
organization is a way \o facilitat'e diagnosis,. 
Diagnosis enables members to make explicit . 
uns tated ^^ve^ts an(^ feelings. It helps the .> ^ ^ 

organization look at its own behavior- and 

e^ 
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begin t'o decide on appropriate Tourses of action. 



Crucial to the diagnosis is the involvement in 
^ the process of the organization's members. ^When* * 

information is made publi'c, its interpretation * 
• "owned" by those fro'm jf^hom^ it was gathered/ 

They are the ones who wrestle ,with the impli- 
cations for the organization's health and they 
are the ones who become increasingly responsible * 
for. defining problems and setting priorities. 
With^this joint action pj.anning,* the diagnosis 
has provided a basis for designing educational 
eMperiences or interventions which deal with 
the identified problems. 

3. Interventioiys . The purpose of an intervention 

- is to resolve probleyis and increase the organi- ^ 

Rations effectiveness. Once an ^intervention 
has been mac\^e, there remains the final step 
of evaluation. 

4. Evaluation . This is discussed by. Buchanan , ^, 
(1967 , page 2) as the process by which the . 
organizatiori\continuously looks at the Results 

9f the intervention or interventions. It is 
not a "finaT' step, but rather a means of^ 
reassessing programs and modifying the diagnosis, 
. obj'ectiviss, 'plans and actions taken, in li^ght ' 
of evaluation findings. ^ • • . 

The four-part strategy with its attending processes of ownership, 

development, organization emphasis and assistance, is then applied to 

bring about cultural change. . - ' ' 

In order to understand how cultural change occurs, it is useful 

to conceive of an educational organizattc^i as having rhred distinct 

yet interrelated' components. On^,,the managerial', includes such 

(l^ppr^JjChes as management- by objectives , fprmal organizational patterns, 
' <^ 

role_ definitions and formal auth6rity structures. .The second, or 
technological, consists of such aspects as^eaching methods and curricula 
as wen as physical plant and facilities. The cultural, or third 
component, . refers to the organization** s» habitual ways, of proceeding- 
decision -making and c'oinmunicatidn proces^s., ' means of resolving tmr^flict, 
authority relationships, and its basic value assumptions about how 



resources, management and technology are applied to the achievement of 
its goals, , " , * 

l-Tnen the three components ar^ afforded equal emphasis and thrust 
, tHe organization can be^s^id to be in equilibrium, and the chances for 
developing openness, optimum self-renewal and health are high, Histori 
cally, innovations (or interventions) have been concentrated in 
technology (new teaching methods, new curricula) or, more recently, in 
management (accountability, decentralization^ community involvement), 
at the expense of the odlture* Thus, to redress, the imbalance requires 
emphasis upon the cxilture. 

'Illustrative Organizational Development Efforts 

OD has been used extensively in such settings as 'private business, 

- ,» 

the military- and other governmental agencies* Its use in schools is a 
relatively new development, and the li^terature on such use remains 
limited. However, there are^ sufficient data to sj^ggest that it can 
be effective. ^In this portion,^of the discussion, four studies are 
cited to report on the use of OD as a school treatment> 

' In the first study^ rSchmuok (1964, pages 31-39) compared three 
groups of teachers. The 20 members of Group A part'ici'pat ed in seven 
activities: (a) sensitivity training and relat-ed human relations lab- 
•oratory experiences; (b) didactie discussions on basic research about 
classroom ^roup processes; . (c) problem solA^ing techniques for improving 
group processes;' (d) analysis of di^fgnostic data from the teacher * s' own 

* • 

classrooms; (e) discussions about useful classroom practices; (f) r5le. 
pl^y tryouts of new cla'ss^room- pract ices ; and '(g) foiloiTup cfiscussions 
during the school year. Group B s 20 {Participants engaged in all but 



the sen^tivity .training and role play activities. ^-Group C consisted 
of 10 members^ who, received no special treatm'ent , and served as the 
control group. * . , - < 

Overall results indicated-that members of Group A and their 
students rfiade more positive changes in group proc^'ss skills than 'did 

those of Groups B and C; Gi:oup B was more improved than Group C. 

♦ 

Specific differences displayed by Group A included greater espirit de 
corps and innovation, increased openness -of class-room communication 
among students and* between st|idents and teacher, greater, student > 
participation in classroom decisions (rules and regulations), and 
increases in studejit sense of perceived influence and perceived friend- 
" ship status. - • 

The second design, conducted by Schmuck, Runkel'and Langmeyer 
'(1971, page 54) , concentrated on attempting to influence school organic 
^zational processes in general. The design was a six-day laboratory 
held.'prio So the opening of 'scliool,' and several followu'p training 
sessions during the. school year. The 54 participants included 
^classified staff. Interventions consisted of: (a) small group 
exercises; (b) communications clarity exercises, involving listening, 
talking, ^nonverbsil communication, giving and rec'^iving feedback about' 
behavior, and learning a problem solving sequence; and (c) working on^ 
Xeal issues that wer,e thwarting the functioning of the schools. 

Results (pages^6-57) of this OD effort showed: 

1- Teachers applying techniques learned *l,n the 
l^b 'to their .own classroom, even though s;tich 
practice was not part of the original pirbject 
' Z design , 



2. A reduction of distrust and increased collabor- 
ation among the faculty 

•>(> f 
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3. ' Movement of a previously existing .Principal' s 
-Advisory Committee from a merely advisory grov|g 

to a representative decision-making senate 

4. A redaction in teacher-initiated resignations * 

5. Improved interpersonal relationships between 
the principal and staff- 

6. Establishment of a new Vice-President for 

Cui*riculum, whose role was to become a ^ ~ ^ 

consultant on interpersonal relationships 
to task gtoups within the schools 

In the third study, Schmuck's finding that an.OD effort-has "^'spill 

over" effect in the classroom was examffietPf ur ther by Bigelow (197f, 

pages 71-85). As part of •a major project, -OD trainers introduced th^ 

42 faculty members at a junior high school to verbal comfaunication 

> 

skills and group problem solving sequences over a period of on^ mortth. 
The training was' related to tasks of conrSern to the participants. At 
no tine dfd the trainers mention the possible application of the^»train-_ 
Ing DO the'classroom, although the teachers themselves did occasionally 
discuss the pot^ential for cla'ssroom use. 

Flanders Interaction Analyses (to determine changes in classroom 
interactive patterns and teachers^ verbal b^iitf^ior) and Schmuck's 
Classroom Life Survey (j:o determine changes in student attitudes toward 
the class in general, the'teacher and other students in the class) 
were given in a-i:lassic pre-post treatment design. Bigelow C1971, *^ 
page 83) reports the evidence from both instruments indicaj,d^a 
positive ,impact in* thfe classroom. OD trained teachers did move to more^ 
integrative contacts with their students; teachers' behavior had a . 

/ 

meritorious effect upon clafesroom climate; and students' peer group 
relations improved. , 
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. ^ The fourth and final sttdy was conducted by Fosmire, Keutzer, 
•^nd Diller (1971). They attempted to assess, the effects of organi- 
zational training upon the establishment of a new high sch^rf*^ terms 
of event behavior, social cVimate and system ef f«et±v-eSe»^ The inter- 
vention consisted of a two-^eek summer latJoratory. pf*The first week 
Emphasized skill building ii^^ommunications^ inf^rpersonal openness and 
CTWst, team bjlilding, giW^) problem solving, -^ fee^ack giving^ and ' 
"receiving, aad general group .process. OrganizalyJion^l development was 
_,,X>c^ focu^ or "the seconcTweek, durir>g.^ which parj:^l^pa;ats became a "work 
group" whose task was to, deal witfh actual prob'lMs encountered in the 
wor^' setting. During ei)e' schoof year", the Grainers engaged in followup 
.^activities. / ' ' , 

Two measurements ^^ere used: (a) the Situation Prediction Question- 
'-naire, which appraises the factors of candor,' i>eceptivity, initiation/' 
risk," conflict acceptance, and security among staff; and (b) the ^ 
'Environmental Description Questionnaire which ^assesses the expectations - 
and' preferences of students regarding various aspects of school life. 

The authors compared the resppnses^ of OD trained teachers and 
their students with responses from a control school.' ^Isults from' the 
Sijtuation Predicq^^on Questionnaire- indicated that OD teachers signifi- 
cantly changed with respect 'to candor, conflict, acqeptance and ^ 
security. They approached significant results with recepti^vity, b^t 
demonstrat'ed no differences in initiation/risk. Their students' 
, responses orf the Environmental Description Questionnaire indicated 
the creation of a climate of openoess and responsibility from* which 
tk€ student^ responded in both classroom and unsupervised areas. 
Fosmire and his associates concluded that an organizational developtnent 



stifled. What seems 



intervention in a new senior high does have a positive ef f ect *iipon both 
fafculty arid students^ *^ 

'The gains d(jcumehted in these four studies were primarily in the 
cultural domain. Moreover, their achievement involved, the use of 
outside, trained and experienced consultants as the catalysts. Yet in 
a period of shrinking budgets and school populations, the continual 
ut;Llization of external consultants cannot be 

viable^ given the research conclusions and OD eif^orts cited, is the 
development of a cadre of internal specialists charged with the - 
. * responsibility of planned change directed toward reconceptualized goals 

of education. It is to the training and the means of cadre development 
that this discussion now turns^ 

f 

TRAINING OF TEAMS FOR EFFECTIVE CHANGE EFFORTS 

Innovations will aid learners only to the extent that innovations, 
are adapted and implemented with quality at the local* level. Structural 
and normative changes in an organizat'ion are usually needed to ensure 
quality implementation and maintenance of innovations. Without this 
^ ' support, innovations are usually rejected or Isolated within limited 

parts of the organization. ^I>S was designed to provide the means for 
building and maintaining such support. 

A strategy and process fo^ building internal change and support 
capabi^^ies is proposed by Arends and Phelps (1972), who suggest that 
• ha^izng a cadre of OD specialists "provide « special kind of help for 
educators, parents^and students^ in school districts." Such a cadre 
performs a variety of services for the school district. This helps 
facilitates organizational processes, and aids edu-cators- in increasing 
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their compet encies^to carry out their programs together. Formation of 

a team of online OD .specialists is tne major thVust- of the PODS program. 

The argument for providing online^anager s with OD skills grew 

•out of the five essential conditions necessary for OD to be successful 

in any organization. As stated by Foltz, Harvey, and McLaughlin (1974, 

page 183), those conditions are that the change strategy: 

^ 1. Must respond directly to important organizational 
problems 

0 

2. Must be governed by a comprehe^nsive theory which', 
Has utility for^^lvfng those problems 

J. InvolTre the a'uthentic use of power b^ all managers 
in tq^e organization^ 

*4. Must be an extension of the c^lief exe^cutive officer 

Must be supported by a staff of OD specialists 
competent to provide "consultation" assistance as 
needed . / 

» 

Certain assumptions are made in the POLfS, training regarding the 
effective development and implementation of^ a successful OD effort. 
These are: . 

1. Line managers are basically responsible for OD, and 
for implementing the effort liTthin -the limits of 
their functional responsibilities. .OD specialists j ' 

are not primarily responsible J^or the directt^n or ' | 
LTiplementation- of OD activities. . ^ | 

I i 

Every line manager is accountable *f or OD as a major • * 
element of his/her job. That accountability starts 
/• " with the chief executive officer and continues through- 

out the organization^ 

3. The higher a manager is in the^ganizational hierarchy, 
the greater the emphasis bn his/her OD accountabilities 
relative to other accountabilities. ' 



•4 , 

• 



The effectiveness ^th which a manager discharges his/ 
her OD accountabilities is a major factor both in the 
eviluation of his/her 'performance aijd in the deterra- 
inaction of his/her companions. 
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5. A major part of a line manager's job is to teach his/ • 
her subordinates to manage. A major part of .manage- 
ment is OD. It is imperative that line managers teach 
their subordinates the content of the OD effort, its 
underlying assumptions, and the processes required to 
implement ' it . 

6. * Goal-setting provides the means^for giving systematic',, - 

organization-wide direction to the OD process? j 

7. OD theory is not static; it must be revised to meet 
changing conditions and to respond to. feedback concern- 
ing results. 

8. The job of the cadr^ of OD specialists is to assist 
line managers in implementing their *0D accountabilities. 

If the'OD effort is not directly r elievant,..to solving problems 
which" are important to line managers, then the 'success»of the OD 
effort will probably be negligible. Since Hne\ianageVs are the onas 
' making 'the day-to-day decisions as changes are being implemented artd 
new norms developed, they must understand the theory behind the 
strategy being implemefit ed . Classroom teachers can also benefit fr^om 
particip^ing^ in some of the PODS components* Those classroom tpachers 
desiring to comple;:e -all seven workshops constituting PODS will no 
doubt want to examine the payoffs of such an effort if the intent is 
to remain a classroom teacher. 

The designers and developers of PODS believe 'if a school 'system 
has enough people with OD competencies, the growth and' development of 
that organization into one that is gelf-renewing and healthy can be 
facilitated. The *extent to which PODS graduates acquire the competen- 
cies expected erf an OD specialist or a sophisticated online manager 
depends on a number<-of variables. These include opportunities tp use 
the skills in their ^regular jobs or to condOct workshops shortly after 
receiving the training, consulting opportunities, the legitimizing of 
new^roles, support from administration and past experiences. 

• 3f) 
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As t;^e case studies in the fallowing three chapters show, PODS,^^_i^ 
proving to be an ^effective process in providing, the skills to online 
managers and others who aspire to become intelftial or external consul- 
tants to a school district. We feel with Hennis (19b9, page 82; that 
"organization development is^ one af the few educational programs we ' 
know of that has the potential to create institutions vital enough to 
cope with the unparalleled change ahead in education/' ' 



CHAPTER 2: IMPLEMENTATION OF PODS AT 
PACIFldA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Pa'cifica Unified School District serves a West Coast suburban 
community located about 50 miles south of a major njfetropolitan^rea. 
Most of its 26,000 students are from white, relatively wealthy families. 
Pacifica*Unifie(j School District ' includes fo-ur high schools, a continua- 
tion school and several intermediate and elementary schools. The district 
is highly decentralized ;'majfor issues guch as budget, staffing, curricula, 
and- staff development ai|||^raining are handled primarily at the school 
site level. ThuS,^0cal managers have a great deal of autonomy and 
discretion in the management of their own schools. It is within ^his 
context of administrative decentralization that the implementation of 
Preparing Organizational Development Specialists (PODS) began and continues, 

INITIAL CONTACT 

During the summer of 1973, an Assistant Principal for Curriculum 
Planning and Development at Pacific Harbor High School attended a 
field .test session of Pvevaving Educational Training Consultants^! : 
Skills Training. ^ Believing that the PODS system would be very appropriate 
for the district, this administrator arranged a series of meetings 
between a representative of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
and Pacifica Unified School District's Associate Superintendent for 
Research and Development. The meetings continued over a period of eight 
months; at one point, the Northwest^.Regional Educational Laboratory's 
representativje met with the entire district management team. 

The meeting? were useful, in the sense that they creat-ed an 
awareness of the content and availability of the PODS matserials. They 
were not. particularly productive, however, due 'to the nature of the 
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organization within the district. Since the norm of Pacifica Unified 
School District is' decentralization (i.e., autonomous schools), no one 
at the district level was willing to assume direct responsibility for* 
impljementation. The one meeting with the management team, which > included 
district personnel and all school •site managers, was not sufficient for 
the creation of a new norm 'of staff development in the PjODS mode. 

The cfecentralized structure *of Pacifica Unified. School District 
and the management team^s lack of understanding or interest in PODS, 
suggested a theoretical question aroufid .implementation. Given the 
elements of organizational structure noted in Chapter 1, Pacifica Unified 
School District feight actually be divided into two districts: the 
central district and the onsite district. Data collected during the initial 
phases of OD work in the district supported this theory^ ^ According to 
the data, the "central district, while demonstrating some openifes^/and 
creativity, probably remains mostly autonomous arid' existent ial ♦ While' 
some independence is evidefit at the onsite level, individual schools 
tend toward dependence and a closed environment. 

By definition, an attempt to implement' PODS at the central district 

' • , *^ 

level would- have little chance of success. With a presentation of JODS 

at a combined central-onsite district meeting, the "ons-iters*' would wait 
for the "central districters" to make a decision; the existential 
"central districters" would wait for site managers to "do their thing;" 
and consequently nothing would happen. . 

While the above is only assumption, it is >nevertheless true that 
after the fall of 1974, it was clear that'^^OpS had little chance of being 
successfully implemented either at the district level or from district 
initiative. However, PODS was still alive for t?he Assistant Principal 
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who attended the n^e^ariK^ liucatioK^l Ti^auzing Consultant 3 -I : Skills 
Zvx^nin^ workshop': He began to implement PODS at Pacific Harbor 
High School during the 1974-75 school year. 

c 

* It would be less than honest to stiggest that the Pacific Harbotr 

» 

High School implementation^ grew from a long term, precisely designed' 
plan. Rather,* the current use of PODS is the result of various ' orgah-* 
izational development efforts that occurred over a period of approximately 
six years. The following, section of thus casfe study is an attempt to 
place the PODS program in perspective with some of these previous OEi * ^ 
activities. 

#. 

ORgIn'IZATIONAL development EFFORTS: 
PACIFIC HARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The QD attempts at Pacific Harbor High School, vhile thoroughly 
discussed and designed prior to implementation, were not part of a 
coherent, school-wide planned change effort. Rather, they were/specific, 
usually isolated, attempts that used the theory and technology 
organizational dev^lopment'^to deal with problems rising fcom thL complex 
functioning of a large • suburban school. ^ ^ 

In retrospect, the/thrirsts were largely reactive pieces located 
somewhat geographically adjacent within the larger, uncompleted Pacific 
Harbor High School organ^ational development mosaic. Yet these some- 
what piecemeal beginning^ were probably necessary starting points, and 
it was from them that a more school-wide systematic planned change 
effort could begin. The 'new procedures hopefully will become proactive 
and result in the ongoing development of the potentially creative, open 
and interdependent Pacific Harbor High School organization. 



f 

Based upon the' model explained ^in Chapter 1, pages Jl8 and 19, the 



efforts of the* school have^been concentrated largely in technological 
and managerial ^f unctions . The technology, is high thrust'. The school 
has piloted three nati,onal curriculum projects, and has several active, 
local curriculum development programs^. It boasts exemplary athletic 
programs, a funded ES!E1A Title III Work Experience Project, and Strong' 
support services in terms of 'per^nnel and equipment. Management 
strength is exemplified by a decentralized structure in which department 
chairs and coadministrators have a great deal of autonoi^y and independence, 
In addition, there is a broadly based Principalis Advisory Cotincil. 
Teachers are allowdd a high degree of academic and methodological * 
freedom, ^nd thei^e is ah ongoing needs assessment and goals search 
procedure. ' 

Initial Strategy and Diagno'sis ' * . 

An early di^'gnosis, supported at .least p.artial^ly by subsequent 
hard data, indicated that Pacif'ic Harbor High "School ' s tecHnolo^ic-al^ 
and management ^Cr'engths had not; been matched, in the cultural dimension. 
Organizational developments,* therefore ,^ was vi^ed as a means througn 
which a decen,tnaf ized management approach and innovative educational 
programs couldfb^ balanced. Such balance y§s to be achieved by ^ 
simul taneoufel^: changing improving the organi^zational culture in 
which manageiTj^nt and technology function. 

The luif^ial OD strategy, as implemented by the assistant^ principal, 

involv^- .t^c/;priinary procedures; ^ , 

1 . me creation of an internal con'sultant administrati^^e ' 
^ole at th,e assistant principal level. 'This is a staf f 
i position, evolving from an emphasis on curriculdm assistance 

/(t^chnolofljLcal) to an emphasis 6n cultu«fl assistance to ^ . 

* ' /clients wirhin thH^ school^,i:ommunity . The cultural assistance 
includCiS diagnosis, self-^assessmei^ , planning, process 
/ evaluations tfeam developcient and conflict resolution. 

• • • 



^The position, titled Assistant Principal, Curriculum and ^ ^ 
Oil^nizational Det^'elopment , is unique, :^n that the internal" 
consultant has a great deal of professional^latitude and 
autonomy ,' and is ^not* enmeshed in the traditiona-l tasks o^f 
assistant principals. The' internal consultant is employed 
four-f if.th^ time by the schooY and one-fifth by the 
state university. This arfengement establishes a vital 
and continuing linkage with an -institution of higher learning-. 

^ The utilization of an external, university based consultant. 
^hi^ provides: (a) a detachment which the internal .consultant 
may find diffiault to achieve; (b)*a linkage yith the internal 
con«ultant for expertise , mutual consultation, feedback and 
theory testing; and (c) direct service to certain clients in 
the school with whpm the internal consultant might wor^t less 
effectively. . | , ^ , 
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The intemal%nd external' consultants influenced a variety of 

areas. 'While each -often i^orked separately ,* their efforts wer/^ mutually 

v. 

reinforced by constant dialogue with each other and with the principal. 
Thus, diagnosis and interventio^i selection have been collaborative, ^ 
^ from the administrative view, even when implementation oc;curre4 - . 
\ independently. Descriptions of some of their effor^ atfe summarized 

.1-573, tfHe li1>rary and auddovisua]^unctions werfe merged ^ 
... , into a single Multi-Media Center?*^ ms raised • immediate 
* * X 1/ , guestiofis regarding , role def init^ion membershi'p , c6ramunicati9ns , 

goal^aij4^bjective setting, and decisioilf^making . through ^ 
^ seritrs of^weekly 'tpefetirigs with the internal consultant, these 

issues were made explicit.. Resolution was -reached througti the o 
^ ^ use of structured and nonstructured ifft^rventions ^hat promofed 
learning irT^ch ereas..^s Collaborative decision* making, inter- 
^ personal* communication, goal. setting and program implementation. 

As a result, the Multi-Media Center staff decided t!o conduct 
^weekly meetings in problem identification and prob^^em solving 
* ^ sessions." These meetings have continued for three years. ^ 
\ * ^ " , * • 

2. For 18 months^ the external consultant was involve^ with Pacific 
HaiAar Higji^ School couns^«:s in a sustained effort to: * - • 
^ -(a) ir^cirease mutual understanding: and tru3t amo^ig members of ' 
th« department; (b) facilitate^'lanning through the creation 
.of mission statement; and (c) ,use the mission statement as a ' < 
vehicle for promoting increased ^communication with the entir.e '"^ 
• '^taff. Thi's third, objective seemed crucial; it had been , ^ 

. * established previously through questionnaips , anecdotal. 

evid'ence. and 'interviews,, t^at^the relati^fehlp' of the counseling ' 
department to the entire sclfool wals of major concern, particularly 
in»jthe area of attendance procedure*. ' . * 
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The external consultant and counseling staff met for three 
day-long "away' from school" intJ'rpersonal relations sessions; 
the principal was present for one of these. Counselors 
also met in stf^lL- rale definition groups and, ultimately, - 
held three /interface ijeetings with the department chairman. 
An ad hoc, attendance committee was fonfied a% a 'result of 
these efforts. Decisions ^ere made,' based primarily on ^ ' ' 
the initial mission statement, to hire a full-time attendance '* 
officer and- remove all attendance matters from the counselor's 
routine duties. ^ . ^ - 

During l573 and 1974, the internal "consultant working in 
conjunction witlf^the principal and his advisory council' 
designed a series' of a'ctivities by which school goals 
could.be identified. Their gpals, delinec^ted in Appendix 
B, provide for* the first time ,in the schbol's history, a 
precise and written statement of the reasons^for 'the school's 
existence . f . . 

Several procedures' were employed in the area of goal 
identif iqartion to asses^ more fully the culture of the 
school as^ perceived by staff, students* and parents. 

a. A major needs assessment in 1973 garnered!" responses 
to-an open-ended' questionnaire from students, graduates, 
parents, and certificated and classified staff/ 

b. The Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 
was administfered'^to all" staff in 197,3-74. The 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire , ' , » 
measures the extent to Vhich eachl of ^ eight organizational 
climate dimens;Lons exist within th^scho^l. Four 
dimensions describe member'* behavior (dis^ngagemefnt,, ' \ 
hindrance, esprit, intimacy), and four describe 
supervisory behavior (alodfness, production emphasis, 

• thrust aild consideration). 

c. Questa II was administered to all staff and the juniotf 
class in'1973-74. .The questionnaire consists of 32 • 
items 'whic'h^ deal ^with ttvcee aspects of the school / 
iPfvirontoent : (a) personal characteristic^ of the people / 
in the environment, (b) other chai3i|^cteristic!s of the 

- . school itself and people's interactio^tfjwitH each other, 

. ^ and (c) the effects of the school experience on students. 

d. Thp Environmental Descriptipn 'Questipnriaire was-given 

to i sample of approximdiely 300^ students in May of 197^, 
^ It consists of 26 items designed to assess the expectations 
. and preferences of students regar3ing various Aspects * 

of school Life. ^ The questions focus on student perceptions. 
^ ^ of a variety of chara-cteristics of school- Iif4> including 

# * * ^ . ^teacher behavior, school rules, Studeijt ^relationships - 

and student behavior. ► 
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e. ^ In the spring of 1974, the. Moral Atmosphere Measure 

was Administered to. 35 students, 13 teachers and the 4 
administrators. This is an audio taped intervievr*designed 
to assess respondents' perceptions of- the. organization 
in terms of its mo taL^ maturity . ^ ^ 

The efforts of the internal consultant and the external 

consultant provided a wealth of information about the culture at " ' . 

Pacific Harbor High School. Analysis of the da ta'^TetFealed. several 

characteristics: ^ . ' 



1. The Pacific Harbor High School climate is close to being 
open, but exh'ibits strong pater^lalisttc undertones. 
Teachers are more apt to see the school, in its entirety, ' . 
as more open than their respective departments. 

2. Certain thrust^ toward creativeness are if?monstra ted , • 
yet strong elements of existential and opinionated 
orientations exist. . . , . 

3. The system is more independent than interdependent. 

4. There are* strong areas of agreement, suclr^s Pacific 
Harbor High School being^a "good'' school. However, there* 
are' also areas of often sublimated conflict, such as 
differently perceived school goals. 

5. ^ Mor^l values are based primarily on pleasing and helping 

others, ^ "doing one's duty ^nd showing respect for authority." 

Revised ^^ategy 

In reviewing t^ data, it was obvious that knowledge of the 
school's cultural climate would need to betaken into account if future 
organizational developB^ent 'ef forts were to be of maximum benefit. Moreover 
a planed school-wide ^procedure would overcome t>e--implied weaknesses 
of the ad hoc nature of previous Pacific Harbor High School JLrganizational 
development activities. Therefore, a more intensive and coihprehensive 
OD plan was conceptualized. ^ ' — y ' 

The new>0b attempt called for the training of a small cadre of 
schocjl personnel- in OD theo^ and ' technology . The. cadre would become 
an identified developmental groupr. It woujLd' then 'of f er OD assistance 



to the" entire school community and, more specifically, provide direct 
consulting -help in mdving toward the achievement of those school goals 
identified in AppendiJT B. ' " 

This' strategy grew from, and is in concert vith, the^' notion' 
developed Chapter 1 of paift^time internal organizational specialists. 
Thaoxetically , , such individuals -would have strong inter- and intra- 
personal competencies, would be at the advanced stages of cognitive, j 
affective and moral development,"^ and would be open to receiving OD 
training. ' ' ^ . 

.More practically, however, the state of the art is generally crude 
irfi identifying thrise individuals whose development ,^d personal 
characteristics meet the theoretical notions . 'therefore , an ^ 
implementation assumption was adopted: there would be a natural 
attrition among individuals Who "feoinaireaced .organizational development - * 
training. Those who continued^would be those whoi saw the value inherent 
"within the* training and who jusfD might ^Ifive the desired competencies, 

IM^LEMENTATIOJT^.OF STRATEG* " . 

Formal staf f,^ tr^lt^ing utilizing PODS began with Interpersonal 

Ctfmmunicatioos in the fall of. 1-974, Twenty-tbrree Pacific Harbor High 

School staff mertfcerd participated including -the principal and 

a'ssistant principal foift pupil personnel services, attendance officer, 

the director of student? activities, seventeen classroom teachers^, one • 

te'acher 's 'aide and one secretary. The wo^^kshop began late on a 

Thursday afterrto6n,,' ,knd continued through Saturday during two 
^ - 

consecyjtive weeks. The system was trained by the internal consultant 

. / 

who had begun his own PODS training (Jurlng the summer of 1973. At 
the time of this session he was^^i^t beginning ?revavinc Educational 
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7i»2iKiK.j ?:':6:ilz::czS'III : CvJ2Kizztic'<ial Developr^ent training, 

■^he@last tn the series of seven"^ wor}cshops that constitute PODS. 

Since this initial training, other workshops have occurred. 

'Participation in these was broadened to'include ^taff from other 

«• * 

.district schools. These workshops included: 

i • February 1975, iKverversoKal Connunicazions workshop 

through a state university extension program. This involved 
. 2\ participants from the entire county. Fo-ur were teachers 
from an alternative program at Morrison Mesa High School, 
Pacifica Unified School District. 

2-.. Spring 1^15 y', Ras ear ch Utilizir^a Problem Solving. 

Twelve teachers participated. "Seven were from Pacific 
Harbor High School, four from the^'alternative' program at 
Morrison Mesa High School, and'one from a district 
r • ^elementary school. The training was conducted by the 

internal consultant. 

3. . Summer ^1975, iK-^erversgrxil Influende, Of the 18 

-participants ,^ two- were teachers from Pacific Harbor High 
•School, and two' were college students who worked there. 

Thre^e participants were frQ(m Morrison Mesa Hi^h School^ 
, and the others were from outside the district. The ^ 
internal consultant was the trainer. * , 

*' •» 

^- • Summer 1975, Sooial Conflict and Ueqotiative Problem_ 

' Solving, Two teachers from Morrison , Mesa High- School with 
experiences in Interpersorjzl Corrrunf cations. Research Utilizing 
Problerrj, Solving and Interversorjzl Influence, and the internal 
cQnsultant from Pacific Harbor High Scho.ol who had just 
.completed Preparing Educational Training Consultants-Ill: 
C-rganizational Development training were among those who 
att^j^ed. The Interpersonal Cornrruni cations workshop was 
cotrained by the internal consultant and the two teachers 
I from Morrison Mesa High School who attended the Social 

Conflict and iJegotiative Problem Solving' session. 

5- Fail 1975, Interyersonal Cornrruni cations. Two workshop^ were 
. held. The first involves Pacific* Harbor High School students, 
college students who work at Pacific Harbor High School, and 
one Pacific Harbor High School teacher. Cotrainers were the 
internal consultant and a Pacific Harbor High School teacher • 
who had completed Interpersonal Communications. The second 
was conducted'"at. Morrison Mesa High School for spme 50 stud&nt^ 
in an alternative education program. Fcm? teachers who 
completed Interpersonal Ji^^unications and Research Utilizing' 
Problem Solving during 19 7 A were the trainers. 
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Additionally, *as the above *traini^g was in process, the internal consultant 
continued his trailing. He completed Pve'zarzcg 'Eduoatio'^Jil Zrainina 
7:'.s:il*:2^.^S'II : ^-:':3\',l::i'\g in the iummer of 1974, began Frezaring 
Ii:'.2Zti: .r.l Z<pli<:'iKg Cz'csulzz^'ZZS-lll : OTgar.izazic'^^Z ZevelojZ'^enz in the 
fall of- 1975, and completed Pve^ariyzg Eduoatic^^.al Ivainir.g Consultants- III : 
ypgznizaziz'^s.^ Zevelo'Z'^enz in June 1975." 

Table 1 indicates the numbfir of individuals from Pacif i^ Harbor 
and Morrison"" Mesa High Schools, including the internal consultant, who 
completed various parts of the PODS program. Hi'gh school and college 
students are not included in the data. 

TABLE 1 

NQIBER OF INDIVIDUALS FROM TOO HIGH SCHOOLS 
• COMPLETING, PARTS OF PODS PROGRAM 



School 










?E7C-1 


FEZC-II 


PETC-III 


Pacific 
Harbor 
High 
School 


32 




8 


1 


1 




1 


' Morrison 

Mesa 

High 
, School 


4 


3 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 . 



Concenlft-ating upon: Pacif ic- rfarbor High School, the N of 32 i-n * 

I Oo^rrr-uni^azicns^ consisting of both certificated teachers 
and classified personnel, represents -a sizeable proportion (19 percent) 
of the school's 150 teachers and approximately 20 classified staff* Ten 
teachers, all associated jwith the alternative education programs, have 
had either I-',zevi:^erscc^l ZcrrTuin^^aazicKS and r.e search Utilizina Prohte^^ 
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coyr^Kj or I^^zerre^-^s^-^l roriruKicatioKs and Interpex'soKal Influence, 
It was from this px3ol that some of the OD internal specialists were 
expected to emerge. In fact, those from Pacific Harbor Iiigh School 
and Morrison Mesa High Schoo-l who completed at least two systems in 
any combination iformed a group entitled Teachers High on Resources 
Utilising Self-Teaching. Their purpose is to provide an OQ. group 
witliin the district, based upon the criteria established In Chapter 1. 
Expansion to a District-Wide OD Strategy 

Itds-from such local level efforts that a district OD effort 
utilizing PODS can begin. To illustrate this point, a description of 
Teachers High on Resources Utilizing Self-Teaching efforts follows. 
Members of Teachers High on Resources Utilizing Self -Teaching 



development component within the district. The prospectus identified 



^' Internal Resources: As currently constituted, decentralization 
. provides the opportunity for considerable self-initiativa^ 
and* autono'my for individual managers. Experience suggests 
that many managers are most competent in utilizing 
decentralization to increase organizational and professional 
competence of their respective operating units. Comparable 
expedience also indicates that such unit -advantage is not 
readily transferable to other Operating units. To state it 
another way, Jecentr^ization seems to have a natural 
tendency to reduce articulation and interdependency of 
ideas, resources, practices, and people. 

When sUch^a situation exists* in less expansive b^fdgets-, its 
cruciality becomes even more evident, for it places much 
greater importance upon the effective utilization of resources 
' internal to the district. 

J- ■ 

2' Professional Development: The closely related is^ue of 

inservice -education ^seems to follow the same uneven pattern 
as indicated in Internal Resources above. While some units 
consciousl^and systematically plan and execute professional 
development activities, the general approach tends to be 
one of rather sporadic, '^one-shot" unrelated kinds of 
endeavors. ' 



developed prospectus for the establishment of an educational 




/tiree major needs 
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Integral with the concept of staff development is the functiofi 
of consulting and its associative skills. Depentralization 
places a high premium up«in providing services rather than 
supervisit)n to schools. Those who provide such services are, in 
reality," internal consiiltants with school personnel as clients. 
Yet, .there is vir^tually^ no direct training in consultative 
theory, practice 'or skills for either potential or 'existing 
district consultants. 

3. Curriculum Development: , The final dist,tnct, yet concommitant 

need factor concerns the general area of curriculum, Recognizing, 
the general framework of both state requirements and board 
policy that curriculum is an individual school concern, there 
I is not a Coordinated and systematic procedure to ensure the 

infusion .of curricula ideas and projects external to 'the district. 

The current status of these three general needs areas (internal 
resource utilization , prof es sional development and curriculum 
development infusion) therefore constitute the general IS^ 
condition. ^ 

> 

The Teachers High* on Resources Utilizing Self-Teaching prospectus 
also suggested .that three components be establistjed to alleviate thfise 
needs. It then moved intjD a discussion of how the comp^onents might be 
implemented. The components and procedures are detailed below. 

/ 

To 'assist the district in moving from it^ (autonomous and 
opinionated) orientation to (one of interdependenfce and 
openness) there should be an alleviation of the three 
identified need areas; specifically an increase in utilizing 
internal resources, an on*going, systematic, professional 
development program, and an external curriculum development 
effort. 

What should occur is the establishment of a consortium for 
educational development which wCuld be responsible f-or the 
following procedures , or components: 

Internal Resc^rce Utilization: This component would • 
- provide .a direct . coordinating service or a. "linking" 
f unction^^tT? the scl|po|.s by matching needs and want-s 
with infernal resources. Included is the establishment 
of an fntenial resource data bank leading to an 
ideprTlfied cadre of internal staff consultant resources, 
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y Prof^sional ' Development : - This component provides for 
/ district sponsored inservice activities through utilization 

\ of ip^ernal resources as much as possible, ^ It includes 

V^^-^^'^^^^^creation of a systematic ongoing professional development 
plan which provides developmental activities ranging from 
one or two hours in length to extensive sequential training 
of two or three years duration. 

^0 
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One major emphasis is upon direct training* in consulting 
skills for both those district personnel whose primary 
function is a -consulting one, including training local 
onsite internal specialists and for those individuals 
constituting a resource network as identified in internal ' 
resource utilization above. An additi<)nal stres,s' of this- 
component is the provision for activities which emphasize 
common shared experiences regardless of role, status or 
positii>n. • ^ 

'\ CufTYiculum Development: This function includes /he 

systematise gathering of information about external curriculum 
resources in terms of workshops, institutes and other ^training 
opportunities as well as disseminating such data to g^ential ' 
users. This component includes, as well: 

A. 

( 

1. The gathering of information of externally generated 
Curriculum which could be employed as means to -meet 
internally generated district and schoo^ goals and 
objectives. In essence, this component^.enables 
users to examine and Adopt, as neededy^^novative 
educational cu;:ricula which serve t6 meet their own 
goals and objectives. 

2. 'On call" assistance to curriculum developers within 
the district. 

3. "On call" assistance to project and proposal cievelopment 
efforts as district personnel . This becomes most 
important in light of reduced district/state revenue. 

Procedure : The suggestions beiow_ are for . beginning as well as assumed 
necessary conditions. 

1. The consortium should be housed within an existing 
operational unit. The most natural seems at this point 
to be pupil personnel services within the division 

of research and development. 

2. Initial efforts should be in a low key, ^ow profile 
mode, yet with suff icient, visibility to be seen by 

those who see potential the consortium's activities. , 

3. The expansion of the consortium would depend- upon its 
usefulness to the consumers (operating and school 
units). They would buy its services in terms of their 
own needs from their existing resource/staffing budgets. 

4. A communication system would be established to enable 

the consortium to act as a clearing house for Information 
concerning internal resource utilization, professional 
development and curriculum development. 
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5. The consortium could be initially a no-cost venture, 
since its primary function is coordinating and 
utilizing exi'sting district 'resources . 



Current Status of Distrilg Efforts 

At this point ^n the district *.<yOD lef forts, several steps have 
been envisioned in the implementation of the educational development 
coiHponent. First, the Pacific Harbor High School principal has agreed 

to release the internal consultant to the research and development division 

< 

Then he will "buy l?ack" Che internal consultant's time for 3 or 4 days 

per week. Under this arrangement, the internal consultant will 

continue to do essentially what he was doiag as a regular staff member 

of the school. ^ However, with the internal consultant officially housed, 

at the district level, a structural change has occurred, albeit a saJ^ll 

one.. This in turii has led to the development of a norm of using tlte "buy 

back" model to secure organizational development consulting assistance 

at the local sphool level. As the norm grows in strength and the 

N^internal consultant's time is re<iuested by more operating units, his time 

at Pacific Harbor I<igh School will be reduced accordingly, ^ ' ^ 

The specific task of 'the internal consultant, when under "contract"' 

with Pacific Harbor High School t?hen, will Be in the direction of > 

increasing the school's OD capabilities. As related to PODS^ this is 

projected to include: . y 

1. Additional training ia lesearek U-tilizing Problem Solvir^^ 
and InterpeTSorjil Influer^ce to increase the size of the 
-sichool OD cadre pool and to provide sufficient personnel 
to conduzx Prepaving Edueatioyial I'raining Consultants-I : 



Skills irazmna. 



/ 
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2. Identification of a cadre of specialists from the ten 
individuals who have experienced at /least two PODS 
systems, to design future training clans with special 
emphasfs upon implementation of thel goal^^tatement . 



Members of the initial cadre will continue their own development 
in PODS. At the -same time, they will begin to apply their newly 
• acquired skills to the practical problems of determining procedures by 
which they can become accepted internal consultants through the vehicle 
of goal statement implementation, 'During this process, these local 
^ onsite consultants will become part of the projected district internal • 
resource utilization component. , • 

For both Pacific Harbor High School and the district, PODS thus 
becomes a convenient, valid and reliable means to provide OD skills 
training to personnel who demonstrate the necessary competencies and 
who are willing to engage in the difficult processes of helping the 
organization and its people to achieve their goals. 

Sl:imary 

Efforts to implament PODS in the Pacifica Unified School District 
occurred initially within the context* of larger OD attempts that grew ^ 
from a single School. Such efforts seem to be moving toward a district 
fun(?^ion. This suggests that in a system where the centrral office 
is unwilling to make decisions for individual* schools, attempts to 
\ impi ^mTn t^POD^ at the district level will be difficult. A more 

effective procedure ^ay begin with a school which has strong independent ' 
and creative tendencies. These latter tendencies should be backed by 
a history of OD efforts, as witnessed by an administrative. position 
specifically designated for organizational development activities. 
In other words, start up and go with strength! / 
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CHAPTER 3: N(^PORT CASE felUDY 



This report is based on our experiences with installation of a PODS 

program in the urban school setting of Norport. ' The community of Norport 

ft. 

is predominantly white and middle ciass. In 1974, the median income was 
$19,900. Ethnic groups account for 12% of the total population, and 20% 
of the school population. The administration of Norport schools is 
organized, along traditional lines, with most functions operating from a 
centralized administrative complex. 

DESCRIPTION OF SETTING 

From the air, Norport appears to be similar to an hour glass situated 
between two bodies of water 'and franed on both sides by mountain ranges. 
To the east is Lake Mira and the Celtic Range; to the west, Catalina Sound 
and the Crown Range. East of the Celtics are great wheat fields; verdant 
forests lie west of the Crowns. 

Norport has long been known as an aircraft production center and owes 
most of its wartime and post-World War II growth to this industry. ' More 
recently, the ecdflomy has witnessed L diversif idation in both industry 
and commerce, but aircraft production, lumber 'products and maritime acti- 
vities remain the foundations of the economy. The diversification, has 
helped curb the exodus of residents from the area.* High unemployr^nt ' 
continues to persist around Norport, though down f'rOm the 17% level of" the 
late 1960''s and early *70*s. *^ * ^ / 

^ The public schools have been equally affecA|| by this period of 
rapid change and economic instability. The post-war bir^th^^te pushed . 
the student population to 100,000 in 1965, which eased to approximately 
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60,000 in 1975. The rapid growth of the system jand improvements in 
edacator salaries resulted i^rTarT^aMuSlr^^ of expenditures from 

$55 million in 1967 to almost $110 million in 1975. State financial 
support of public schools /has not kept abreast of ^conomic changes; 
existing tax sti;uctures require local districts to seek greater public 
contributions to maintain existing operational levels. The declining 
student population, increased operational costs, community concern with 
schools, and an annual levy brought the system to its' knees in 
April 1^5, as vot^s defeated a district request for 1976 operational 
funds. " ^ 

Norport School Dist^ct is organized along traditional functional lines, 
superintendent and two associate superintendents .(one for Instructional 
Services and one for Support Services). There is a Cabinet which includes 
representatives from the relevant functional ^departments : Personnel, 
District and Staff Relations, Builc^ing and Maintenance, ^Research, Curri- 
culum, Special Educational Programs, Basic Skills^ Occupational Education, 
Human Relations. - . 

For administration of instruction, the district is divided into two 
regions. Each is under the leadership of a Deputy Superintendent who 
' reports directly to the Associate Superintendent for Instructional Services, " 
The organization is designed such that, ideally, central administra'tTOT 
establishes performance criteria and monitors their application within - 
the regions; each region, operates somewhat autonomously within the frame- 
work of the guidelines. Regional staff, in collaboration wfc!f central ^ 
of fiee'personnel, assist in the impieiftentation and evaluation of established 
criteria and guidelines. / ^ - 

To rec6gnize and p-rotect fhe'^uqique contributions and needs of 
individual school communities, each region' is organized iirto six consortia. 
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One consortium consists of all the elementary, junior h.igh and middle 
//' schools that feed students co oi^e high school. ^ 

^/ ' The district is composed" of 85 elementary schools, middle schools, 

/ - ^ ^ ^ ^ , ' ' ■ 

J 11 junior high schools and 12 high schools. The district also operates 

* / 

y a special school^ for the mentally handicapped, ^and another for the ortho- 

/, • • * 

/ pedically handicapped. Approximately 4,500 -cet^tiJied* and an additional 

700 professional personnel are Employed by Noyport School District. 

HISTORICAL A,\TECEDENTS 

In 1966, the Norport School District in cooperation with a group of 
professors from the State University at Grenich (SUG) initiated a Study 
of the Guidance Department to: a) assess the effectiveness of service 
delivery to teachers, students, parents and the system; and b) to determine 
whether there existed a need fpr modification in departmental organization 
a*id ■©^^eration. This committee ^as' chaired by Dr. Harold Piatt of the 



School of Psychiatric Medicine and subsequently cAlted the Piatt Committee 
it recommended to the Board of Directors and the; Super intendenH'*^<5'^ ScffS^rife 
a variety -^f changes tha^^ included a broader role for student services. 

Members of the Piatt committee observed that while pep&ons were assigned 
"traditional" roles, thei'r services often over-lapped. Thus, counselor^ 
and psychologists often performed f unc tions^ that were historically defined 
^ as social work rP-les, and social workers performed tasks that c^u^iselors 
^d^ psycholpgists pfetceived as their functi9ns. ' - y 

A study by Dr. Frances La'rson in 1969 corrolDorated this ,observqt ion . 
Her analysis of rble-f unctions of guidance workers suggested three major 
differences In role fu^nctions among guilds: a) counselors engag'^l^exclusively 
in vocational counseling; b) psychologists performed psychometric assessments; 
^*nd c) sociSl workers were the primary liaison. b^etween the home and the* 
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school. " Of "th^^e Funccions examined, she concluded that fehere'vfas 

^significapt difference ^mong guilds other than these three. , - , 

C 

J)r. Larson's study and the recpmmendations of 'the Piatt Committee, 

combined with the social changes of the late 60' s, exacerbated the need 

'* ' / 

Id seatch f»r alternatives to traditional guidance worker roLes. Prelimi- 

* f ^ ^ . . • 

nlry^forts , focused on differential as^ignmenl of* patsonnel, c;:oss-guild 

training, a^|Jjk|^ is'' toward a morft -generali^^ole for the student services 

worker. Inservice training in organizat]^)nal development theory and ^ 

organizatiocial change mefthodology was initiatecK. .It was ^afrvticipated that , 

-workers, with an expanded^wareness of organizational dynamics could more 

effectivety suatain within the schools and the community movement toward 

a geneVaList ^role . Th^se personnel could subsequently provide the services 

that would be most responsive to ^the needs of students in an urban 

envirodment. * * • * - 



^Early Training for> Guidance Staff 

J- • « ' ^ 

•* 

Growing student ^ unrest and community dis^at isfacti<?ft with tKe^process 
Jb^ schooling gave '^mputus to the need for' continued -exploration of alter- . ^ 
natives tij^ traditional guidance roles. With the avAlability of f^|||h:alV 
state and loc^fl^monies to assis*t in the development of skill lmpr6vement 
•programs, the Department of Student Services in 1971 initiated a program S 
to train ^^ff to more competently deal wit^ interpersonal and intergroup 
conflict. Following guidelinels established by the Office of Education, *a 
cooperativve ^nture amon| the State University, the Norport Industrializa- 
tion* Center aad the public schools was ui;de^rtaken to upgrade Worker skills 
iji thi, ^^as^of coiftmunicatio/is , team building, problem solving, conflict 
manag^etnent ajui oi^ganizational dyWmics. " ^ 



Concurrent with the implementation of the training program for student^ 
services^-vorkers, the district embarked on a series of prbgrams designed 
to provide racial balance in the schools. A Citizen-Staff HuihaTi* Relations 
Committee was appointed by the Superintendett in October, jp971. '^hp^ 
Committee *'s purposes were t^'o -develop a d^^nitive statement of a multi-« 
ethnic human relations program for the system, and to design processes for 
coordinating existing district e.fforts, ^ ^ 

A District Human Relations Task Force was created to implement the 

recommendations developed by the Citizens-Staff Committee. The Task Force 
'•A ' ^ X. 

w^^^ given responsibility for designing and implementing human relataftns 

training programs foj school -personnel , students, parents?, and cotounity'- 

and to- assist teachers and students in learning and > understanding thg^ - 

experiences and contributions ^of racia^^minorities in the development of 

the country. The Director of the Task Force would report diifec^y to the , 

Si^perintendent , and serve as*a member of the JSuper intendent ' s Cabinet. 
- ^ f 
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The Task, Force, from its' inception , was viewed by ^the*K.§tri(s:t administra- 

tion as a means of coordinating existing human relations efforts, and in * * 

cooperation with other District programs, to enh^^j^^ t^e district's long 

I 

range des'*eg]:egation efforts. jj^ . • 

^ith leadership from the Human Relations Task Force, a fotty-hdur 
"inservice training" program wa^s developed and implemented for staff and 
community. Participants woul4 have opportunities to examine their cultural 
'attitudes and behaviors, unconscious biases, myths aad. stereotypes toward, 
people of different races and cultures.. The" insifihts^* information and 

• - c ■ ■ • 

communication skills acquired Vould then.b'e translated by thfe participants into 

It was assumed that projected workshop outcomes would not o^Qur - \ 

automatically, and that additional training and support would' requ'iired.' 

rr • 



action plans enhancing cuj^ral plfiraXism in their respective*- schools. 



to' effect stabilization of attitudinal and behavioral changes. In the 
fall of -1973, school-based human relations committees were organized as* 
one means of providing a support base for those who had received training 
and desired to initiate simiier pVograrJs in their respective schools. 
Through the Human ^.Relations fatek Force, additional district-wide programs 
were implemented tov,^rovi*&--5lipport ' dnd training to staff in areas of 
curriculum, instruction, Staff assignment, studen^t Assignment and community 
involvement. 

Student services workers' receiving training in th^ interpersonal and 
intergroup conflict management training program were perceived by the 
Xask Force a^ a potential resource f pj^mplementing human relations programs. 

• ' * a 

However*, the app-lication of newly a,cquired i:ommunications , problem solving, 
team building and needs assessment skills to district desegregation efforts 
represented a change in the focus/of tr^^ditional student^ service' roles . 
M^ny student Services personnel welcomed' the opportunist^ to examine^ the 
application of their 3ervices. Others however , viewed theit^oles in 
more ^traditional terms. 4. * ^ / \ ' 

Three primary training needs became appard|^^ 

1. A ^erles of programs designed to foster implementation 

^ of a skills development, human relations program geafed / 

to the needs of most of the teaching straff ' ' ; • • 

2. An intensive experiential program* to prepare student ' 
''services specialists and administrators as- primary. [• ^ 

human relations facilitators . • * 

3. ' A developmental, management oriented inservice program * • 'r 

for selected administrators and.^^'tudent services • 
- ^ personnel, who with additional training would be afele 
to help the organisation increase its capability to 
meet the changing need's of learners' in a multi-ethnic, 
mul ti^cultural urban center. 

Existing training -progr^ni^ for student service workers were based primarily*^ 

on, needs expressed by student services personnel themselves, and did not 

' ' ' ' 

always account for general system 'need3. 

Oi 

5G • - " ^ 



The district 's desegregation; efforts contributed additional data 

toward ass^essifig the basic competencies required for those who would serve 

as human relationi'^trainers^and be available to help local school staff 

stabiliz^ growth gained in human relation^, training^ In September 1973, 

a Governance Board of student service workers, and representatives from ' 

^he^cfomraUnity', State Office ^of Education, public agencies and local 

universities wiCh students services training programs was convened.. Its 
/ 

purposes were to examine the existing trainiTTg program in light of current 
district needs, and provide recommeirdatidfis for making current efforts 
consistent with overall district- needs. 



Selection of PODS . * 

/ — / 

During the time the Governance Board was Writing program development "* 

guidelines, p^ersbnnel from NWREL contactec^ the Norport School District's 

Planning, Research and Evaluation Department to introduce the PODS program. 

-Since, in the perception of -Planninfe, Research and flvaluation, the NWREL 

^ programs seemed to refer to human relations, 'arrangements were made for 

ap'propriate Ta^ Force personnel .to view the materials. ' , * 

An overview of tnh PODS program was presented during initial . 
% ^ 

discussion with Task Force personnel. The Project Director f^r Int^r/Intrac* ' 
Group Training and seleQted members of. the Prograji Governance Bpard*me t *|jto 
.further explor^ the possibilities of PODS' compatibility with the design 
requirements defined by the governance Board. 

. - Initial assessments indicated that components of, the Program would 

provide the, desired skill training. While PODS^as experimental, the 

case seemed appropriate, times schedules for each sequence of events would 

be managable, ,and the programs could be diffused to large numbers of staff. 

c - ' * 

o : ' ' • ■ ' ' ' 
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Turthermore, it was felt that the program objectives were consistent with 
the system* s .he'eds and stressed acquisition of 4^ills rather than a , 
sensitivity training approach. ** ' 

Program constraints* were discussed; there was no ethnic foGus — • 
incorporated into the tiesign, and the projected 650 hours of training 1 
required to complete the ^program m^ant^.that much of the training would 



occur on weekends or on staff laembers* own time, budgetary all-locations 
did not^ permit the' program to purchase teacher/staff release tfme. Sincre 
this program was new to the area* and of an experimental nature, it vas 
questionable whether adequate participation could be encouraged. As a 
j^esult, 'NT?REL staff suggested ihat District personnel experience one 
of the programs prior to making a final decision regarding installation. 



STRATECi FOR IMPLEMENTATION APPROVAL " ' 

Prior to June 22, 1973, the Norport School District and Northwest 
RegionA^ Educational Laboratory had made numerous- attempts to diagnose 
and assess^ the extent to which their self-interests could be mutually 

^ 

served by a long-r^rtge collaborative effort, Dr. John C. Malcum, Coordinator, 

* * • , , ' If 

InstructJ.ona,l Syst^b^ *P^anning Divisio^bf the South Region Schools in 

Norport, expressed* an* interes*t 'ii; the ■ Improving Teaching Competencies 



Progx;am* s' instructional systerrrs',. Wiiiidmjward of the Northwest Regional 

Educational laboratory im^ted Dr^ Malcum ^nd Paul Brown, Supervisor of • 

Instructional Systems Planning, and -DeveTopment 3, 'to meet in Portland on' 

June 22. Tjje purpose o*f ttie mfetipg would be tb- discuss how th^twso 

organizations ^ight work to^etb^r.' , ' , * 

* ■* ^ " 

^As a result of "a reorganization* in'^the Norport Public Sx^hools shortly 

\ ^ ^ ; . . • 

after the visit with !^alcum' aTid Brown, l^orthwest Regional Educational 

• ^ . " • ' • ' i 

Laboratory was referred to John Riley, Director of the Human Relations TaSk 



Force, and Ed Dulap, DireCto* of t;he Conflict Resolution Project. The Program 
vas explained to Riley a'n^ Dulap. in September,, 1973. Both. expressed interest 
• in starting PODS training in Norport School District. 

Some. of the early disc^issions with Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
personnel concentrated on the potential of using Norport as a field-test site 
for the untested PODS systems. Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory could 
provide the training if the local institution would provide a training space 
and participant release time, and identify client groups for Preparing Educatiorlal 
Training Consultants-II and Preparing Educational Training Consultants-Ill 
populations. IVeliminary approval to documentation pending further discussions 
with Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory regarding '"field-site status" 
was assured by the Deputy Superintendent for Instructional Services. 

In October 1973, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory began recruiting ^ 
candidates to test a series- of hypotheses concerning a new program ^under ' 
development. Interpersonal Influence. It was agreed that Northwest Regional ^• 
Educational Laboratory would invite^ two district staff to experience one of 
the systerns 1)eing lieiLd-tested . These two wSuld then replicate the workshop 
for selected district personnel. At the same time, the district would run a 
Preparing Educational Training Consultants- I workshop u^ing local trainers 
trained by the Preparing Educational Training Cor>6ultants-I -developers . If 
local participants evaluated the program positively an^i c(^ld itientify 
potential uses within the system, further^ discussions would ensue between ' 
the Distrj.ct, and NVRpL about • extending the program. ' * , ^ 

The initial workshop was well recei^d by loc^l participants, who 
encouraged further contact with Lab persotyel. These contacts involved".*' 
further descriptions of the PODS systems, projected costs and time-llhies, 

> *^ r 

.definitions of responsibilities, and planni^ig the development of 'a program 
support base^ among local staff. A public meeting was' sche4uldd, at which* 
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the program would be described for interested staff and an assessment of 
potential participation could be made. If sufficient interest existed, 
contacts with Centr^a^l Office administrators would be made to influenc'e 
administrative support. Interest was indeed p.igh at the staff .meeting 
on December 4, so contacts with central office administrators were 
initiated to seek endorsement for the installation of PODS. 

* / At the same tim^, the Norport School -District -manager enter^ into 
negotiation with the program officer in V7ashington, p. C. to seek approval 
to divert training* monies toward this program. This request was granted 
in February, and district support. was thereafter forthcoming. Concurrently, 
discussions with the Deputy Superintendent for Instruction and his staff 
were conducted to assure that, ^cs begun, the training would continue to 
conipletion. • - 

Stafr meetings continued. The district program manager met with 

, groups of principals and administratbrs to, describe the program and--Tl^fi 
potential benefits for the system and individual staff. Principals were 
advised. that only those staff members who were committed' to OD training 
would be allowed to enroll in any PODS component; furtl:>er, as part of 
the application process, principals would be asked to endorse .their staffs' 
participation in the program. Ward and Dulap met w-ith the Instructional 
Cabinet, and contacted the administrative* staf f in each of the two 
(district regional offices, 'pabinet members neither openly resisted nor 
folmally legitimized the implementation of POD§^ The action of the 
Cabinet inight best be xiesti?4b^ed as passive permissiveness. 

Finally, additional suppo^rt and participati(5n were enlisted from 
community agencjLes and school oriented groups.. Correspondence describing 
the program was sent to all student services personnel and the project 
manager met with th^ staff of each region to explore the potential PODS 
could offer to individual particymjits. 
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support. Interest was indeed high at the stafr meeting on December 4, 

so conta;:ts with central office administrators were initiated to se'ek ♦ _ 

endorsementjfor the installation of PODS. 

At the same time, the "'orport School District program manager entered 
.into ne^otia^tion with the program officer in, Washington, - D. C. to seek approval to 
• div-ert training ^.cnies coward this program.. This j^quest was granted iniFebruary, 

and district support was thereafter f orthcominjg* Concurrently, discussions 

with the Deputy Superintendent for instruction and his staff were conducted 

i 

to assure that, once begun, the training would continue to eompletiorf. 

Staff ineetingscontinaed. The district prograin, manager met with groups 
of principals and administrators to describe the^ program and its potential 
benefits for the system and individual staff. Principals were advised 
that only those staff members who were cornmitted to OD training would be 
allowed to enroll in any PODS -component; further, as part of the application 
process, principals would be asked to endoTg^^^heir staffs' -p'art icipation ^ 
in the program. Ward ^and Dnlap met with the Instruct^Lonal Cabinet, and 
contacted* the administrative staff in each of 'the two di-strict regional 
offices. ^ Cabinet members neither openly resisted nor'formally legitimized 
the ^implementation of P,ODS. The action of the Cabinet might best ,be described 
As passive pemissiveness . 

Finally, additional support and participation were enlisted from 
community agencies and school oriented groups. Correspondence describing 
the program was sent to all student services perscfnnel and' the project 
manager met with the staff of each region to explore the potential PODS 
could offer to individual participants. , ' * 
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ANTICIPATED OBJECTIVES 

In June 1974 the three year EPDA grant awarded through the^nited 
States 'Office of Education terminated. Continued program funding was made 
available through District Program Improvement Furfds allocated for 
desegregation planning. The Instructional Division^ began its pj/anning of 
objectives for the 1974-75 school year. It based the^lanning on a 
proposal developed by the District Deputy Superintendent for Region I,^ 
"Hierarchical Approach to Human Relations Skills Development" Jsee Appendix C ). 
Elaboration of. the concepts in the "Hierarchical Approach" paper were 
contained in a Program Proposal approved by the Instructional Division for 

i/nplementation during school year 1974-75 (see Appendix D ). Table 1 

describes the expected sequence of training events a^d their relationship 
to^ district goals and expected outcomes.' 

The steering committee and the Director of the Conflict Resolution 
Project formulated a set of object'ives ^r ^school year ^1974-1975. Their 
statement of these objectives is quoted below.' , 
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TAHI.R I: SRQUKNCK AND RBiATIONSHIP OK TIlAININf; 
HVKNTS/4rTXPECTED* OUTCOMES 



I 



*)i\sr r i |U i on 




Training Serjuonce j SY 73-7/* Program j SY 74-75 Progrnm 
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H<ii. i c i wt <?^/inL ra- persona I 
tiki lis, problem identlfi- 
t at joii/problt iii solving and 
conjfminicat,ion skills. Tin s 
Is the luJnlmiim competency 
level for all staff. 



I I 



^\ InLergroup awareness, organ 
izalional analysis, needs 
assessment , consul tal ion 
ski lis, and additional 
training in problem sol</- 

problem Jdentl'fica- 
1 1 on . H J nimum r competency 
j level for administrators 



1. 



Hesearcl* Utilizing 
Problem Solving 
Interpersonal Communl 
call ons 
Intcrperso.ial Influence 
Croup Process Skll Is 



J 



'6, 
7. 



Preparing Kducatlonal 
Training Consultants 
1 

Pf'iTC 11 . 
Human Relations In- 
Service Training 
Workshop 



Fifty District staff 
received training In 
the implementation of 
Level 11 programs. 



chid 



la I isl 



student services spec- 



nil 



^laximum competency in 
Mnman 'Jelatiohs ski lis, 
knowledge of inu 1 1 1 -e thn Ic , 
imi It i -cu I tural resources , 
orj^ani za t ional problem 
solving, conflict resolu- 
Lion skills, and develop- 
ment nf organizational 
tonsul tatlmrskllls tliat 
.issist the syst^'m to in- 
fre«ise i Us functional capa- 
l>i H t i fs . 



Fifty District staff 
received tr^iinlng In 
PETC f systems and 
demonstrated capabil- 
ity tb design and im- 
plement workshops re- 
sponsive to^the needs 
of school personne T. 



Twenty-one of the District 
staf^who conpleled l.cvol 
11 'training will be scleclcti 
to received Level III train- 
ing xluring SY 7A-7S.' 



PKTC III . Tin 
Conflict 6t Negotiatlonsj 



I 
I 



r 
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Open to all staff wli o success 
ruTi^ couple te Level 111 
training. A maximum of twenty 
one participants may enroll. 




TAIihK J : CONTINIJRD 



. A|)|> 1 1 ( .11 1 on . ; V - 7S 


1 

'^elat mnsliip i o ('oal 


1 nplementat Ion liecjui remenLs 


l>i strict IH vidcnds 


* 

Tun iumI 1)1 111 rid staff 
* j^i 1 1 i n)|) 1 omen t a mini- 

imini of one Level II pro- 
i^rjin per lUhtricL Consor- 
tia. 








Preparatory skill training for 
staff prior to participation in 
Human Relations In-S^rvlce Train- 
ing Program. i 


Facility 

Hd^ierlals 

Participants 

Consort la support /endorsement 


Provide training m basic inttr/ 
intrapersonal skills for staff 
Design learning ex^ieri ence?> for 
staff consistent with District 
goals, obji^ctives and indeLifl<?d 
needs. 


\'\\c\\ part lei pant in VV:VC 
M will provide a mini-. 
\tk\m of nine hours consul- 
idtion to school human 
ri'lations coianittcc for 
tiL vc I op 1 ng Duiiuin^ 
' lt;vc»J^ human relations 
aci i on plan . 

• 


^Assistance in developjient and' 
implementation of staff develop- 
ed human relations, building- 
level action plans or programs. 

>lanagement devel opment In-servlct 
training for selected school 
and administrative personnel. 


Five days release for each 
Pete 11 participant. 
Identification of client gr- 

OQpS. 

Release time for particlpa-' 
tion in Human UclaLlons In- 
Servlcie Program. 

V 


Assistance and consultation for 
implementat ion of bui Id ing- level 
human relations action plans. 
Provide management development 
training for selected staff and 
admin 1 St ra tor s^^^ 


Tarticipants in Level III 
*will provide eonsultatlon 
^ to an edneational unit or 
delpartmont and' will assist 
in t lie i mp I enunt at i on of 
a Oi strict plan to bring 
abt).il reform in the edi\ca- 
trional nro^r.ini. * ^ 

« 


Consultation in organizational 
development , . • 

1 

0 
< 


Twelve days rtflease time for 
each participant In PirrC III- 

Identification oP organiza- 
tional client, groups . I 
Costs for retreat facility. 1 

1 
1 

• 


A cadre of .staff competent to 
assist the organization us.sess 
itsejf, modify norms and in- 
crease its functional capability 
Assistance in impl ement at iJhn of 
Desegregation-Integration plans . 
Recommendations on functions to 
be strengthened or added to 
assure goal attainment. 
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FROGRAj'^! 30ALS SY 74-75 



Provide additional resources to staff in the areas of group 
process y problefh solving y decision making and -interp^rsonxil 
influence, , • ^ 

- preparatory skill training for staff prior to pc»ticipati6n 
iri Hunan Relations In-Service f'r^aining 

- assistance to staff in development and implementation of 
human relations, building ^ lev el y action programs 

- coordination folloDrup and support for District e^^ts in 
desegregation planning and implementation 
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Given "seventeen days release tiTfhifrcm regular assignments 
plus fifteen weekend days for tra^^^tirl^ in PETC system.Sy each 
of the twenty^one participants select^ zo continue in the 
program will conduct one forty-hour workshop for staff from 
'the Norport Public Schools in one of the following Ndrthwest^ 
Regional Educational Laboratory systems: 

Research Utilizingr Problem Solving 40 hours 

Interpersonal Communications 40 -hours 

[Interpersonal Influence 40 hours 

Group Process Skills . . 40 hours 

2. To develop a cadre of staff specialists capable o^identifying 

and implementing norms and structures that enable the organizatiorm 
to continuously modify itself to meet the changing resources of 
the system, ' ' ' . ' " / ^ 

- management development in-service training for selected . 
school personnel 

- provide staff opportunity for growth potential that <zddresses 
itself to the present and/or planned needs of the system 

- provide training for staff far the development of a multi-r 
ethnic integratedy quality educational program "for all students 
enrolled in the llorport Public Schools 

- provide consultation to staff in organizational self-renewal 

Given approximately hours'^ training in PETC ^systems y twenty-one 
s:xhcol district participant 0^-jil I he ^^Ttfte to (qf apply diagnosti^ 
and^ intervention strategies in helping a schod add, or strengthen 
a function needed to attain an Institutional Goal of the Morport . 



/ 
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■ ■■ • 

School Districtj (b)^ will 'idlentify five personal' aompetenoies 
to be erfrpjuoyed in deriving an Explicit rationale, for assuming 
a ^o^sultaKt ro^b in -a District School in -SMPport of 
attaining- an identified goa^j (c), willwrite' behavioral 
objectives designed to. improve learner experienq^es and 
[ . for contributing actively th improved' MBO procedures" 
. ' for respect and conptviietively deal wii^ others even ^hen 

conflict exists^ (e) <jleal conSttructively iwth intrapersona^^ 
^7 -and face to face interpersonal situations j if J identify 
r^l conflicts^as distinguised froffi falsely dssimed 
oneSy surface 'them and deal with them ooni^ructively yr , • ^ 
" /(g) identify and implement norms and Struciftcres^that ' 

enable^the orgqni'zation to continucTusly modify itself^o^ 
X' ' m.eet the changing needs and utilize changing resourdfjfj 
/h} apply didgndstic and intervention techniques for 
. , . organizatix^nay changes wMch build in xiew norms and/or 
structures tp add and maintain function^ so thai the / 
system will have increased capability to meet its own 
. need^'. * * • . ' 

1 ■ . ■■ . . : 

Thus, the PODS progfam in Norport^uld be directed toward the ^ 

^ ^ W • ' ' . • 

development and implementatior) of a program train a new professional — 
one^a^ble to serve the student-plient as well as the system-client, and 
.help each more responsive to the other. * ' 

The resulting system-client relationship'^wgjLld ehhanc6 mutual - " ^ 
accountability, Ult-imately, PODS graduates yquld train others to deal ^ 
with the. individuals and groups -comprising the^Norport system, 

To accomplish these objectives and realize t'h"e ultimate goal^ we 
" envisioned a^ system that, w^ld^^nd ^s^lf to providing educational 
' personnel with not only coping skills, but with the potential to be 
^ntentionai^and proactive in shaping ^th*e future'of flor^ort Sch©ol District. 
With the decision to install 'POl^S, p|.anning^wa^ begun that would: a) involve 
^i^the l^ecision making <^'those with fch^- information most appro^iately related 

♦ • . . \ '\ * - 

to the objectives;, and b) assure the« smooth, effective and systematic initiation 

■ • - . # ! ■ ' ■ 

o£ activities. . . ^ ; 




PODS INSTALLATION 1 \ 

Installation activities began on Nseverai fronts , involving both' 

those who would experience th§ training, as well a^ th^^mipistrat ive 

.support personnel charged with authorizing prferflS^velopment and 

installation. Following an introductory meeting on January 31, 1974 

for interested, teachers, administrators,, pu-pil personnel service workers 

^d'community workers, volunteers were recruited from arating potential 

^ . participants to serve as a Planning ^Copnittee. Coiitifiittee members assumed > 

responsibility for decision making^-ef f-^rts,^^ and when and how participatit ' 

recruitment would ocgur. Afl Planning Committee members were committed v 

k \ . 

^ to obtaining all of the training necessary to become OD consultants. 

The Planning Committee and the Pr(%ram Director agreed -to use a shated- 

0^ decision making model and that all matters concerning the installation * 

of POQS would be appropriate* agenda items for the coramitteJ. A» chairperson 

pro-tem was appointed for'each meeting. The committee continued to 

, operate" through the duration of the training program';^ost of its work, 

'V^ however,^ vas ^accomplished during the first six months of the training* ^ 



schedule. 
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Funds were ayailable for the spraining of .a maximum of 72 persoris in 
^Research Utilizing Problem Solving, Interpersonal Communications, Interpersonal ' 
^Influence aAd Preparing Educational Training Consultants-1:. • ifie P-lanning 
Committee agreed to conduct two workshops p^r systeja so that as manyt 
interested staff as possible- could participatle. Participants were 'given . ' • • 



the option of selecting dates for traj^ing event^ on a flrst-com^, f irst|^ 
served basis. Approximately $74,000 was availJb?|Hk»^^rticipant stipends** 
^he Planning Committee, after careful consideratidn, agreed to identify 50 
participants .who would# be recruited for Preparing Educational Training 
^ Consultants-I training and pai,d stipends for a portion of the training. 



' The remaining 22 staff would participate in the program but would not receive 
stipends. Between March 15, 1974 and June 29,'l9J4, 70 participants completed 
Research Utilizing Problem Solving, 61 finished Interpersonal Communi-cations, 
97 completed Interpersonal Influence and 72 finish-ed Preparing' Educational 

'*C Training f onsultanfs-I ^ <r~ , 

A condition stated by Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory for 
* naming Norport as a field test site was to prwide training at no cost for 

not more ^than 24 , participants in Preparin-g Educational Training Cor>sult'ant s-II 
^ and Preparing Educational Training Cohsultants-III. The Pianning/.Gommitte^e was, 
therefore, confronted with developing plans in such a way- that only a portion , . 
of Preparing Educational graining Consultants-I participants would' be^offeted 
training in Preparing Educational Training Consultants-II and Preparing". 
Educational Training Consiiltants'-I II . Potential participants w€r^ informed; 
that .following Preparing Educational Training Consultants-I trainings selection 
criteria would be implemented to i^fentify the 24 who would continue with the^ 

M a'dvanced PEICX^stems. * * " , . 

^ * ' * ' ' - . " 

Selectio n of Participants 

. Before the f irst^ ^Research Utilizing Problem Solving workshop in January^ 

» .. * ' * 

1974, the Planni*% Committee initiated ' the enrollment' procedure , identified 

1^ -V « ^ ' * • 

the selection criteria: and circulated -information and enrollment ?orm6 to 

potential participants. Prior^ discussions in meetings with the workshop ^ 

planners had resulted in the establigljment of the •following-apriorities and • 

quotas for fODS enrollmeht. • • 

juota . Criteria 

36 Stud'ent/ services Applicants frpm Norport School District ^ 

attendance area 

^-^-^^-^dministrators Applicahts committed to registering for - 

fo^r initial training systems' 



S'Teachers ^ - Applicants registering for indi\/idual 

t raining systems 



ERIC , , 5 Community personnel Date or receipt of registration 



: A 

, Within a week *ove^r lOO persons had' submitted applications. Eighty-four 
' ' • * 

Applied for participation in the initial four systems; 16 applied for 
one 6vstem.^~^ - ^ ^ . 

J? ' ' 

The Planning ^Commit tee met .ir^ March and ranked applications according 
to published criteria and quotas. Fifty ^^pplicants were sent letters' 

nqtif ying'^them that they had been selected to .part icipate in the Preparing 

* \. • 

Educational. Training Consultant s-I program. ^ Two exceptions were later 

granted to individua^ls who contended that 'they, had submitted applicatiShs 

through meil channels, though our office had no record of ^thel[r receipt. 

Candidates not accepted for Preparing Educational 'Training 'Consultant s-I^^ 

were given first chanee to enroll in that .Research Utilizing vProtl-^m Solving 

workshop on. a space-available basis, with assurances that priority 

'consideration would be afforded them for cancellations aftiotig tjie 50 selected. 

Faced with the possibility of a. "reduction in numbers of participants, 

-• 

- the -Planning Committee worked on a process for selecting the 24 participant^ 
'whd woulc^ continue into the Preparing Educational Tr^aining Consultant s-II 
and Preparing Educational Training Consultants-Ill training. The Committee ^ 
a-^re^d on a system of "growth-rating, V and enlisted the assistance of 
Preparing Educa^iional Training Consultant s-I Senior Skill Trainees to 
develop a growth rating form which would be completed by each participant, 
by one or more senior trainers, and bygone or mbre participant colleagues. 
These forms would be reviewed by the senior t^ainers^nd the project director; 
those who indicated interest in continuing' with Pr^parVng Educational Training 
Consliltants-ll wouj^ schedule individual conferences Xrith the senior trainers 
to agree on criteria to &^smet prior to cont inuatiop. , 

RESULTS OF IMPLEMENTATION STlOVTEGY ' 

' ' ' ' %^ 

In g eneral, implemeirtation of PODS training jprocedecj according to 



'Though Level 'II training ^d. occurred during the 1973-^74 school , * 

year, those trained agreed to' conduct one Level II t;raining prograrf 
during school yeaf 1974-7$,. Part i<?lpants -were assigned to specific consortia 
• within the sysXem and in colfeperatiorr vith consortium administrative 

personnel-, desigt^ed and implemented one Level II program. Level III and 
IV 'training was coMucte^ as designed; imj^l(&mentation of the Lievel II 
turn-around training, requirement occurred b^t'w^en levels III and fV. 

Support for the program; tooWdifferent forma. Some principals' enrolled * 
in programs on a .(Cije-time. basi$, wbiTe others applied to "participate in 
toe entire programX "^ome prirv:ipal$ gav^ written endorsement, but offered 
little fqllowup or encouragement to participating staff. One pr^nciapl % 
provided a participating teacher from his building two hours per day 
.^eytease time from the c;Lassro6m' to utilize his skills ^ith teachers 
and st\idents *in the -building. -All principals Who had staff participating 
in the 'program openly encouraged the participation 'by: a) providing 
release , tine from" buTldlkg; aC3*i?Enment s to attend * workshops conducted 
during the school day; and b) alTowin^ participants to be absent from' ' y 
the building'"to do consultation , with other 'school staff ol: organizations. ' 

In additioiT, 'stucTent sefvici's administrators were supportive of staff participation 
aiid provided time at r^gioijal peetings ^r part icipat in^ ' staf to -sbajre 
with* others the nature of . the'ir involventent N^nd the sk^s being acc^uired. 

Following conditions ^oii(?¥ined by NWRELf N^eaQh. ^taff^ Member whp^ 
enroll^ in one or more* PODS companents had the written ejidorsement of 
his/her building pVlncipal. ^ach . region'jp deputy supertntendent signed 
endorsement letters whibh were sent to building principals. The deputy 
superintendent 'for instructional service allocat'ed $4000 from his budget ^ 
to, purchase necessary materials for ,conducting staff workshops. - 
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Through a conbin^'tion of local and N\^[REL re^urces, 18 Norport School 

Dis*ricfc 3taff complet'ed^ PODS ; this was the nui^jber projected by the Planning 

J Committee in iV3. Six more tompleCed alV except Preparing Educational/ 

, Training >Consuitants-III.^ The 18 who completed PODS provided training' in . 

• \ . ' I ' , ' . . . , 

Northwest -Regional Educational Laboratory */s programs for approximately 
' • . ' ^ ^/ 

_ JOO other Norpor-t School District staff J ;in November, 1974/ Social Conflict 

. and Negoti^^ve Problem "iSolving wa^ ,of f ered^ to the part ic ipants ' selec^<j^ 

. 'to*complete PODS. Two Preparing . Educational Train:^ Consult.ant s-II work- 

.-^ shops were condactoed in December ^nd January. Arrangement s .^w^ere iaadento' 

offer Preparing Educational Training Cbnsultants-III training -in Xor^port 

for the 20 r.embers remaining in the program. The Preparing Educatidnal 

Training Gonsultants-Tll trr,inin^ was provided between November 21, 1974 * , 

and July 11, 1975.' Table 2 on* the following page shows the breakdown bv 

occupational category or participanrs who attended the training. 

Thirty of the 50 per sons 'completing Preparing Educational Training 

Consultants-I indicated interest in continuing; six^f these were elimiua^d 

fcr fai>j.ure to complete the contracts • for personal growth^ negotiated with 

_ ' Ih^ senio-r trainers and proje^ct director. Only one of Lhe six candidates 

eliminated^contfeated the referent criteria and this matter was dealt with 
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on h personal basis. One person eliminated hir^Self during Preparirl^^ * ' 
^ ' cauc^at^onstl Training Consuitants-IL training, and two others eliminated 

i - ' ' ' ' • A'. • - 

tp.eisselves daring Preparing Educational Training Consultants-Ill:' aVourth 
'4r>^J*t:icipant left the program for sabbatical leave between Preparing* 

Education^ai Training Consultanbs'-II arad Preparing Educa-tio^al graining ^ 
Consurtants-Ill. As the ^raini^g. progressed, -William Ward continued td 
meet with the Planning Committee to .discuss w^ys in which plans could move < 
ahead '-t^- involve Norport School District personnel in the^final field testing 
' ^ or Preparing Educational Training Consultants^II , '*and the continued develop- " 
pent of Pxeparing Educational Training ConsultanCs-III and Social Conflict and 



.TAh],K 2: BKKA>.'I)OWN OK ^RTICIPANTS ATTENDING 
PODS PROGRAM COhlPONENTS 
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and Negotiative Problem Solving. As of this writing, 2r"persons have 
conpleted Preparing Educational Training Consultanrts-II as part of the • 

^est conducted by Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Critical Incidents 

During the Preparing Educational Training Consultants-Ill training ' 
in April 1975, the Norport School^District ' s annual operating levy request 
for 52.5 million dollars was rejected by voters for the second dnd final 
time. The district initiated .raEiediate measures to protect itself under 
^'terns of existing ^state regulations, by announcing non-renewal' of approx- 
imately 1,7Q0 certificated teaching/administrative positions, -curtailing 
further financ^ial expenditures and canceling most inservice training 
programs. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Of the 18 participants .in Preparing Educational Trair^ing Consultants- 
^11, only 3 were advised that they would likely be returned *to classroom 
assignments. A number of participants questioned continuing with the 
training programs. Funds for substitutes for the two teachers participating 
in- the training were frozen. Subsequ^^^ inter'/^ntion by the installer 
resulted in the restoration of substitute funds for one teacher not receiving 
notice of non-renewal. Substitute funds fo'r the teacheP receiving non-renewal 
notice were -not restored; however, this person was resourceful and was able to 
participate in- the remaining training exercises. Appiroval was given the 
Deputy SaperiTftenden* to contim;^' the training program-^-^to completion, but ^ . 
vitnout commitment of any additional funds. 

With the app.roval to contimie training, participants' spirits were' 
restored and workshop activities seemed to have a more serious flavor 
than previ9usly. There was free floating aiuaety and uncertainty about 
future employment p>)ssibilities among the participants. ^^Emer^ing f^om 
this, however, was ''a realization for m'any that the^ skills and techniques 
being learned might be_a_meaus to future sources of, support and ^ ' 
pf of essionaf endeavour. Thus, for many, ^ the PODS. training was viewed 

as the '^bridge over troubled water." ^ * ' * 67 
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EVALLATIO'N 



Tvo evalaacion instru:r.ants were enployed during che PODS training. One 
was a nodifiad version of an assessnenc forrr. provided by che Norport School 
District Office of .Staff Development. This was used for Group Process Skills ' 
vorksh^yps. The second evaluation instrument was the growth-rating form used. ' 
by Preparing Educational-^fraining Consultant s-I trai;ees to evaluate personal 
behavior and growth. The "field-test" status of much of che training along 
with a Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory "impact' stv^" being conducted 
in the system oj. Group Process Skills and Interpersonal Infl^nce at the same 
time premised to yield sufficient data from which generalizations to the looal 
Situation could ,b^ptoffered . 

Using, the following scale nO Group Process Skills participants were asked 



respC'Hd to four quescions 
N'ot relevant 



i one what 
relevant 



Very 



relevant 



Questions 
2,3,4 



r 2 3^ 4 5 

Not as good 



6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Similar Better Question 1 



1. How woifld you rate this workshop as compared with other - 
workshops In which you have participated? 

V 

2. How would you rate the workshop as related to your needs 
and expectations? ' - 

V 

3. How would you rate this workshop in terms -of applying 
- the knowledge and/or skills in your work setting?' 

4. How would you rate this -^rkshop as having relevance for — 
che Seattle School District? 

Figure _1_ below shows the results fron the 109 participants who responded 



Figure 1: Group Projzess Skills Participant Responses 
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Preparing Educational Training Consultants-I trainers were asked to 
assume responsibility for, their own self assessment as a means of identifying, 
skills and behaviors to be acquired prior to continued participation in PODS. 

C During Preparing Educatictnal Training Consuitants-I , participants were 
J ^ 
^ iTnted with the purpose and objectives of tha Growth Rating Form. Each 

participant was given three sets of^ating -forms. One form was completed by 

the participant. The. second set was complected by a colleague of the partici- 

pant's choice, and the third was completed by the participanty in consultation 

with the workshop trainer. T'^k participant and trainer then assessed the 

results and identified the means through which the.participant could acquire 

the prerequisite skills desirable for continued participation in the program: 

^ As explained earlier, the program design specified that only 24 of the 

50 Preparing Educational Training Consultants-I participants would continue 

into Preparing Educational Training Consultants-II. Prior to installation 

of Preparing Educational Training Consul tant S'-II , only 25 of the Preparing 

Educational Training Consultants-I trainees judged themselves prepared to ^ 

continue in the PODS program.^- The optimism and dedication to the rigorous 

schedule among those who did continue were impressive. No S|^ecific data 

were collected as to the impact of the total PODS program orl the Norport 

system. However,, it seems plausible to infer from participant support of 

the traiaing that the"sy^tem not-oaly fulfilled individual needs, but also- 

provided participants the support and wherewith^l-l to eff ectively intervene 

within the system, # 

Despite the levy loss during the Preparing Educat ionalf Training* 

Consultants-Ill training and the implications of it forjboth participants 

and the system, the enthusiasm of the trainees remained high . Moreover,, 

the loss provided unexpected .opportunities for trainees to experience and' 

• it • 

integrate the concepts advanced doring the PODS.' training. ^Here,'at fii;st 5 
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hand, .participants witnessed and experienced a system struggling to 
maintain its** life-blood . There. were disparaging comments when* the rssue^ , 
involved suddenly took on a very personal nature; but tihroughout the 
resulting circus of events, participants' determination to conceptualize 
what was occurring remained priority.* • ^ ^ 
Perceived Out comes * . * 

. ' The most significant results of PODS training at Norport^ involVe - 
not the extent of organizational change, but rather the changes in the 
beliefs, at t itudes , 'values and understandings of the trainees.^ Post- 
training interviews with a random sample of partijCipants revealed that ^ ^ 
personal growth, awareness and a higher level conceptualization 'of v 
.Vorganizat ional change processes were the most frequ^tly mentioned , , 
perceived outcomes. Most. of the " participants viewed themselves as 
more skilled and more competent to make entry into systems to^ do^ OD 
work. ' ^ ^ 

Practioners and astute observers alike have. Repotted distinctions 
between those who participated in the ^program and tjiose who did nqtv • 
Those trained were perceived as more assertfive in defining their^ roles, 
more open .to taking -rfslcs, able to take more active roles in meetings, 
and more assertive in one-to-one relationsl^ips . They were also l^etter - 
able to identify strategies and processes used by colle^ppes. ^ 

PODS^participants were able to identify "systems,, problems tlTat j:ould^ 
not solved by -exi-Sting structures. • Tl|^y recognized and identif ied*^^ 
organizational resistance^tcr change and OD training, and guegtioned the, 
potential for change in^urban edadational systems." They learned through 
experience the constraints organizations place on internal consultants. 

« 

They raised perplexing questions, sought dAta, shared ideas with one another, 
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ques/ioned functions', ^xperimeated wit;h different roles for t'hemselves , 

' 'r^ ' ' - 

and sought in OD ^.i^ter^^ture the methodology and the theory to support 
their emerging views of organizat igns\ ^ 

Relationship of PODS Training to Norport Scjiool District 

^Two .major -goals of the Norport client system are to provide full 

racial integration and to create among sta.ff and stud^ts an appreciation 

for and understand^ing of the valu^e 6f cultural ^pluralism. While ^ 

expressions of racism and bigotry are seldom heard,, there is ample ' 

evidence from behavioral observation- of some staff an(^^students -cif an 

underlying attitude of white superiority'. 

. Norport School District has created a number of organizations to ' 

deal, with issues underlying the attitudes of students apd staff toward 

"each others While these organizations are r^sponsib^ for some changes 

in attitudes, stereotypic behaviors and attitudes continue to prevail. 

Collectively these 'organizations have the-'stkff , resource and expertise * 

to effect change. Coordination in and among the various ^organfta-t ions 

could enhance the impact that the^e organizations might have ort' staff 

and student^ populations . 

Staff ar^ now provided, the opport^|ty to attend a 40-hour huma^ " . 

relations workshop. At these workshops, participants are grouped with 

others from their* home schools and 'provided assistance and time to ' 

ff 

devel9p action plans for modifying their schools' racial environments. 
Technically, t-he training s-taff are to: a) provide ongoing consultation 
and follow-up to these school cadre; anB 'b) to provide ongoings coordirratipn 
for human rel^ions^^'^areness activities within the svstem. 
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4 ■ ■ * ■ 

The lack of coordination- among the units comprising the Human Relations 
Task Force'll^s resulted in partial goal achievement ^nd' f)rograia implementation. 
This condition has resulted in several problems. First, it has reduced* 

thie 'effect iveness of the Task Eorce to" focus on prior ityrdlstrict .problems. 

' ' • K 

Second, it has led to the proliferation of additional programs,, many of 
which receive federal* support iponiesr 'These, in turn, h^ve exacerbated the 
difficulties in coordination of integration programs. 

CONCLUSIONS AIn'D. RECOMMEND^I^^ \ ' \ 

During the^'procfess of installing PODS in an urban educ^tiona\ aystem 

where OD work was a relatively untried- cone ept , it became apparent Vh^t 

while a n^fc' for change was openly acknowledged, there w«9sl li s ttle consensus 

as to, workable solutions beyond trying PODS* The lise of internal resources 

to« promote change was viewed with some skepticism*- Expar^^ traditionally 

* have come from outside'^ the system and there .was only scant evidence 

that Norpd^rt staff knew -how to make eff ective^^u^e of consultation. 

Experts were generally viewed as people who had ♦the answers, rather 

than as advocates of processes that permitted staff to identify and 

♦ 

deal with issues of their own concern. • • ' 

Issues arose around ^'credent ials*' of^J^ainees; after 511, only 

- ^ - ' . ■ " / 'V* ' • 

yesterday -^hese same peop^le were ofteTi perceived as no more skilled 

than any other teacher, acjfninistrator or student secvices worker* #An 

*- implication of this was a questioning of roles that trainees began to ^ 
• . - "* * 

assume* This- is a desirable question, in view of the- c'onc^erns which lead 

- .t8 the installation -i3f the PODS system. Before this issue. could be 

adequately addressed, however the system -was confronted with failure. 

of its jnnual levy. The subsequent redut^ions in staff made the issue 

a moot one' . 

b2' > ' ' 

72 ^ . . • * 
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The !iee(l|5 the trai/in^ serve/d we're not, ellmlnate'^Kvtiy the loss" of 
fina^iaT- support. If anything, theyi were exacerbat ed^ ^ But with severely 
lijnited resources, the priority of the system reverted to pr-dividi^ig a " - 
Uasic educational program. With no relief iq sight in. the immediate 
future and^with' most of the personnel who received training no l-onger 



in 



the system, ^the^ futfure of 00 work^in^the Norport Public Schools appears 



dim. ^ 



The sys^tem's internal installer seriously questions at what level 
in tfie ojrga^izatioh |One should jnak-e initial contracutal Agreements in 
order to '^ucceed. He now recotmnends that; a) the contract be -negotiated 

• » > '•■•^ . ■ 

with. the bcfard df ' educ'ationn, ano the superintendent; and b) a. tedm of 

exrer^l OD c<^nstitlants^ (seg Ciiapterl ) be employed' at th^outset 

' ' '\f ' " 

to collect and analyze data to help the board and the feiiperj^^endent ^ 

'identify the, need ^6r chang6> before ttie trailing is ufiderway. i;h ^ 

thi9^»ay, tjie trainaes could serve as research associates wjLth the 

• V ' ' . - . ^ - ■ ■ . 

exte^al.OD consultants, ^n addition, tra-inees would probably ^ir%:t 
their practicunt ^tojfects toward th'e proble^ms and issues^ d.eemed mo*re 
critical .by the |^atd and- super inten<ient . With tti^ legitimacy question 
answered eSrly, the PODS training «rould -^lave- aTnuch greater chance of 
success. . , 



^ V. C?I!APTER '4" 

PROVIDING INTERNAL ORGANI^ATIOIJAl DEVEbOPMENT 
CAPABILITIES IN A SUBURBAN SCrfOOL DISTRICT 



The^purpose 'of thfs case study is*^9 describe the actions and 
Events involved j^n efforts to implement an Internal educational training 
consultant program in the Capitol County Public Schools. Capitol 



^County is a large suburban school district located in the .Southwest . It 
ds^ part of a major metropolitan area. Capitol "County is formerly 'rural 



area^Jtfat experienced rapid residential T|ro<#th duriag th« 1950' s and 

1960's. Now it is predominantly a: Vhitev-middl^ class ' residential 

district of approximately 400 square miles^ -with ^a population t^TTbout 

500,000. The i974 median family income was approxiiStely $21,000. ' 

. , Th^ sdliool district' is* dir-etted by a school board whose 11 members 

f 

are appointed by an elected county board of supervisors. The school 

*. ' ^ . ' , * , ' 

board selects the school superintendent.'' Ther,e ar« approximately '135 
elementary schools, 22 Intermediate^ schools^ 22 hi^h schools and 4 -I . 
secondary (grades 7-12) schools serving a population of 137,000 students. 
Elementary schools range in size from 200-1000 pupila. Intermediate 
schools**ave- from 800 t^- 1400 students. High, school populatidns rang6 

. . ' ^ : ^ 

from 1000-4000 .students. ; In addition, ' there are several Speciai^ ^ 
Education Cent;er^ that> serve the physically, emotionally and mentally \ 

handicapped.' * ''J?^^* ^ . ^ * 

' . ' . * ' ^ ' t. ■ ' * * 

^ . The School district is decentralized. Each of its f oi^r- ^eo^raphic 

area's has an Ar^j^, Superinrifeftdent who irS responsible for managing approK- 

imately. 45 schools and 35,000 students.^ Each Area Superintendent has a ' 

staff cf about 20. The school- district employs apprpximately 8,000 

certificated- educational personnel and 6,000 support service personnel. ^ 



Of these 14,00^^ Approximately 6^900 are teachers an(i7pO are administra- 
tive or managerial personnel. The central office staff provides the 
administrative and staff func^ons for the superintendent; it consists 
of offices for Personnel, Curriculum, €uppCrt Services, School Cons j:ruction, 
Finance^ School Community Relations, Planning Services, Human Relatidns 
and Admihisttat ion (see Figure 1) . . ; 

Area offices^ are composed of Content Subject Area Specialist, 
Specialist in Budget, Transportation, Media,, P&pil Services\^fFood . Services, 
.Plant Operations and Special Education. In addition, each area has a 
four- 'to six-member staff development team. The 'teams ^consist of forrfier 
classroom teachers who have b«en relieved o^^heir. classj^oom r*esponsibil- 
ities for one to five years. Their purp^ose is to assist teachers in 

improving _tLbe .instruct ioaal_prjograias. ^, _ , _ ^. ^. 

Capital County Pul^ic Schools provides) its students with a quality 
education. Over 78 percent of the graduating students ^eek post high 
school edi^cations. The dropout:^ rate is less thati ^ percent.- Xhere ^s 
hi^h 'standard £)f achievement: s^ap-itol Coun^ty Public Sch^ls' students / 
ik above the 50th perpentile fiationallv in standard ' achievement .tests. * 
^Moreover, some 1975 comjpunity surveys showed that^75 i^ercent of the 

. -v 

population supporf and are pleased with the performance of the school system 
* , • 

.'Prior to 1970, the internal training and staff deve^lopment efforts 
* ■> . . • 

in Capitol Coun1!y Public Schools were limited- primarily to co/iferences 

and orientation sessions during the fall, evening college credit courses 

for teachers, and Jtaff development programs f^r, t^afchers and pi;;incipals 

^luring the summer. In= 1965 an Office of S;^f ^Development was organized 
^ ^ f 

uiijder the' direction of the Personnel Department^ Jtr the ' beginjiing , its* ^ 
staff development functions wgre ^onfined to, establishing relationships 
with lo^al universitiesHOTdtproviding college credit offerings for ^ 
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enployees. Many other' staff da'^l<?pment and training functions were, 
developed, inplementefi and maintained'by other departments in the central 



area oific«5 



As the systera matured and as its staff development^ efforts became 
more sophisticated, staff in the Office of Staff Development and Training 
deterniined that the?' following district needs existed: ; 

1. To develop* a coordinated-* staf/ development eff-ort where, 
the/efforts. cjf the various subunits pf tfie organization 

0 compl^ent one another . * ' ' 

2. - To incVease^^he' degree of communication and'^joint - 

^plannin^ among th^e various u-nits -planning staff develop- 
' " - ment and training functions 

3. To implement a systematic approach to planning, 
implementing fand evaluating staff development and 

training - functions • ^ 

, 4. To provj.de a management training pr^'gram to a^'sist . ' * 

in improving the efficiency kn& effectiveness ,uf the 
line' and ^taf f members within the syst^ f 

In the la^e 1960's arid early ,1970 ' s, it was the perception of 

OSDT personnel that^the problems and needs accompanying the staff 

• development and^j^ainiilg functions Vere applicable to many other 

functions withip tlie districts. These typical organizational and 

bureaucratic problems existed: ^ . - ^ ^ , 

\ ^* ''Turf'^ orv territory issues, resulting in competi^tion ^ 
1 among th^ k/arious subunits • • 4 

2 Poor -communication' both amotig pe^rs arid vertically » #, 

~ along the chaln^of cSommand ^ - ^ ' ^ . \ ^ ^ 

' ♦ * \ ' , . ^ ' . 

3. Preval^ce of "tH# Squeaky wheel ,gees the grease" ' 
.^ecision making ' • , ' . 



4. Lack of cl^ar role classiV idation 

5j Few clear'-^lnes of power ^d authority / ' 

6. Uncl^§r goals and organizational objectives 

7* Direction of -staff energies toward inThouse 
arguments and maintenance of s^recy, 



Lie 




^ 8. Non-merit-lDased hiring crit^ia ' • 

9. Pressures to Sperate without providing adequate ' . 

planning and preparation- for change ' . - - . 

10. - Incoordinate^' impTementatfioiK^f y^ried programs^ -.f ^ 
leadiim to a multitude of'' directiaps lacking in 
continuity and commpn purpd^s ^ 

11. Breakdovm in employee morale due to' an an^fective ' 
evaluation system, causing misunderstandings of v " 
advancements and reward? ' * ' * 

12. Unconstructive management of conflict ' * :r ^ 
jor identified needs ilicluded;. a) an efficient planning and budgeting 

process; b) *a human relations program; c) new, alternative ways of 
educating students; and d) diminishing the 4ifecipline problem. 



THE CAPITOL COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM! 

the stated mission of the, Capitol County Public Schools is; , "to 

share in the community's responsibility for the development of each 

student into a citizen- who can fitand confident ly, ^^^p^ticipate- f%lly, 

learn ^continually, and contribute positively in 'his/her/ world. As a 

result of this statemen^, the following nine goals have been formulated 

for the district : 

. , 1. To insure) tha't each student develops proficiency in ^ 
basic academic skills ' \ - ' , 

' ,2. To insure that each student develops, the capacity to 

'recogrytze, confront, and^'^t^e -with the social, economic, 
add* polrttical problems of (in unknown futu«-e 

i, 3. To insure development ""of each student's individuality 
within the context of socia,! responsibility 



To insure for each student access t6 particl^tion 
in cult^^al arts^^and physical activity experftnces 

•To insure that each studAt develops. p^;.^0pal knowledge 
and habits that contribute ro p'hysic^I^'^^d^iient^l health 



6. To insure the development of positive interpersonal 

relationships among students, staff and cojnraunity > - . 

• 7. • f» insure that staff students, parerrts and other 

citizens are" affcy^ded maximum feasible. participation 
in the development and evaluation of* programs and . - 

policies that meet the educational needs of the • , 

community * \ \ 

* To insure maximum effectiveness iff the ^allocation 

of human resources T""^ 

9. To insure maximum efficiency in the .utilization of 
material resources 

Accord^n^ to the Qapitol County Public Schools policy, all school 

division plans and programs are to be designed and implemented to pursue 

one or nore of These goals, as applicable at the local school or admini- 

stracive office level. The planning process to be used is described in 

a planning manual distributed by the school district. 



HtSTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 

During bhe early 1970^ s ithe Office of Staff Development and training 
was given responsibility for: a) developing' and implementing a marnage- 
ment tra^ffing pr6gram; and b) lmp.roving the coordination of staff 
development and training efforts within the district. Other district 
units were assigned the tasks of clarifying roles and ^ lines of authority, 
implement ing, a management and planning system and improving human relations 
v^ithin the district. Human relations eiforts were to be developed that 
would help decrease prbblems of r^acism, ^exism and' discipline . 

In addition to'the assj,gned responsibilities, , t'he Office of Staff 
De\^elo?)inent and Training, on its own initiat^ive^ took on the tasks of: 
a) improving the quality *of training by exploring alternative ways of ' ' 
j:raining. ttainers;, b^. pursuing alternat ives, f.or helping resolve conflict, 
conpeticion and distrust }*-ithin the district; c) developing "heans for 
* 30 « . . ' , , . 



, iriproving communications and, the sharing of information "'for planning 
stiaff development and training functions; and d) attempting to apply a 
systems approach to the development, implementation and evaluation of 
training function's. " ^ 

The first effort of the Office' of Staff Development and Training 
was to apply a ^sterns approach to management training occurr^"during 
the' 1971-72 school year. During that year, representatives of the 
variousunits (ar^as, centraL'of fice and principals) met frequently 

determine training needs. • Based on the representatives' percejjTed 
needs, they implemented a pilot management training effort Jor a |otal 
of 120 managers during the spring of 1972. Sessions were offered in 
assessing school needs, observation skills, leadership, and interview 



skills. 



Following each session, participants complete an evaluation form. 
This input provided inf ormatt ion on additional training needs of managers 
within th^e district.- As a result, other '^Inservic e topics were developed 
and offered to over 300 managers in the 1972-73- school year. These 
included: <i ealing with community ^ sent iments , evaluation, improving ^ 
interpersonal relations, utilization of human resources, legal aspects^^ 
of education, improving the training process, and grffevarlce procedures. 

Continuing feedback from the 1972-^73 participants led^to a 
reorganiza.tion^of the offerings for 1973-74 and improvement of th# 
level of training evaluation. During tha,t ^hird yea^, 14 courses were 
offered: interview^ sjcills, evaluation^ ^assessing sclfool needs, 
observation skiHs, leadership, decision making and conflict ,man.ag^ment , 
employee motivation and introdxiction to 0D> Research Utilizing Problem 
Solving, Interpersonal Commuiiications Group Process Skills, under- 
stand-ing^ unconsrio^j^i^criminaeory behavior, grievance procedures, 
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comnunity expectations, and legal aspects of education. These were 
orgaai^d around the four basic ma^nagem'eat training areas of personnel 
maMgement^, human side of nanagernent, race and sex bias, and technical ' 
aspects of r^anagement. 

The evaluation design included identifying behavioral objective's 
for each course. Participants were- asked, on- a pre/post basis for their 
reactions to their level of 'jDerf ormance in meeting these objectives 
prior to training, versus their performance capability following the 
training. In addition, each course was subjectively evaluated by each 
participant immediately following training. ♦ 

Some of the primary concerns in offering this type of management 
training program included: ' . ' - 

1. A need for sequence* toward terminal *career ends, as 
opposed' to a cafeteria style of offering' 

2. Emphasis on ^behavioral aspects of management and the 
resultant tendency to neglect* the scientific principles 
of managing efficiently and effectively 

3. Uncertainty regarding participant selection iiriteria . 



Inability to determine ,^^ther sHillg learned fri 
training wer-e beii^g app!Spd later on the job'^ 



The effect the organizational climate had on 
reinforcing the application of ne^ly ac^ired, 
skills 




6. Uncertainty as to vhether the skills 

training were the ones most needed 'by the mina'gers 
in improving their 'levels of performance 

In addition to these concerns was the fact that prior to 1972 

Capitol still had not implemented .an internal program to train tra'^fers. 

Instead, external consultants were utilized. Not only was this expensive 

but there were not internal" staf f trained to help sVstem ^employ^es deal 

wit.h the problem's/needs id(^t,ified earlier. 'Moreover, Capitol hacj^o 

capability fcr helping trainees utilize nev skills. 
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As a result of these perceived needs, Capitol began exploring 
alterna'Cive ways to develop -an. int ernal rrainina capacitv. ini^'ial 

V 

exploratory efforts of. the QSD/t sta'ff involved Reviewing available 

alternatives. The pro^Vam they were seeking would train internal staff 

to effectively apply a' systems approach to designing, implementing and 

evaluatirj^trai^ing and to utilize group process skiUs in providing 

experienced based learning , for trainees. In addition, the internal 

trainers could serve as ©onsultant/trainers to" the organization in 

meeting the perceived system needs identified above. - 

Office of Staff Development and Training staff sought the opinion 

of managers and teachers on several questions: 

.1. Do these, needs actually exist in the district^ 

2. Would the system benefit from having personnel 

trained to utilize the skills needed to solve tha 



problems? 



3t Could the supervisor, mankger or teacher use th,ese 
skills to improve her/his own performance? 

4.^ How could or would Cork on thes'e i§Sues improve 



the education of • 



Records were ^not maintained on^^mber of employees questioned, n^' 
was anNystematic met^d ^dg^^^W^a^ed . However, b^sed on per-^ 



ceived reactions. -K^es^^eeds w^re verified by almost 'all' emplovees 
interviewed. ' «^ ; ' > * • 

During tfieir exploration the Office of Staf f Development a^!d • 'I" 
Training staff contacted several universities apd private consultants. 
They- found generally that the capability exj.sted for consultants to 
■design unique training experiences to fit .Capitol's needs; however, the 
cljsts would be extensive, due to the time; involved* in the assessment, > 
desig'ni a*! evaluation of such a program. , , ^ ' 



:mpl£>e:^tion strategy ' i$ ^ * ^ 

In the early fall ^ 1973-, an area superinterident Implemented a 
five day Nprthwe$t Regional Educational Laborcit'gry training program 
entit t^d—Bjesearch Utilizing Problem Solving. / Twenty-foUr selected area 
staff, principals and assistant principals attended. During the week 
of training, the aria super intend eri^/co^vtac ted Office of Staff Develop- 
ment and Training personnel; He asked them to visit and observe the 
program and , to .discuss it with Dr. Williim Ward, the 'Nor thwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. representativ9*apd^rainer. An Office of Staff 
Development and Training representative complied with the request, and 
also talked with participant^ in the Research Utilizing Problem Solv.ing 
program. . ^ > 

The Research Utilizing Problem Solving participants were very 
enthusiastic and complementary o'f -the tj^ining,. and the superintendent 
"as very ^interested in pursuing implementation of the POD,S prograin, in 
her area. However, the cost involved prevented her f;:om^ completing 
the entire program in her area; she felt a country-yide ^program would 
'be the only possible means of implementation. Offic^ of Staff Develop- 
• meht and Training sta-ff were ^mewhat skeptical of thV^ ability of 
pre-packaged programs to meet the spe^i'f ic needs of Capitol County 
Public SchooJ^s. They were also concerned about salesmanship oriented 
programs and their costs. - ^ " _ ' 

' Initial Exploratory Meetings . ^ 

At this stage it seemed important that the Office of Staff Develop 
^ment and Training not endors^ the program. Rather, "it could be most 
helpful by providing a proces^^hich wc^ild involve representatives from 
the various system offices in problem-solving discussions on the merits 
and poten^tial benefits of POD'S #\ The Office of Staff • Development and 
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Training staff wanted to bo the vehicle for: a) communicating the ) 
recomendation of unit representatives; b) encouraging ea<ih repre-" 

sentative to seek h^r/his unit assistant super intend ent V opinion 
before deciding whether to impiement MN^RfeL's programs. It seemed 
critical'that the Office of Staff- Development^ar^ij|Training 'staff model 
cooperative problem solving 'behavior , and not use the proglram as a 
mechanism to gain power and influence in the system. 

-.■ / . - • 

To initiate the series of meetings, th^ Office of Staff Development 
and Training staff contacted those area and central office pei^sonnel 
" with whom they had close working r€lationships\and with whom they^ had 
-di/scussed district training needs. -Representatives from each area and 
Central office staff were asked^to attend a meefein^wlth the Area I 
Superintendent and Ward to: a) learn al^out the Northwest 'Regional 
Educational Laboratory program; and b) see whether it would meet the 
needs of the districts. | ^ • ' 

In making these contacts, the Office^of- StaSf Developme.nt and 
Training staff discovered ?ffet two aprea representatives were already 
familiar with Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's work and had 

participated m one of its programs, j Both were asked to attend -a 

I • 

preliminary meeting, wfth Ward, to share their perceptions of the value 

9 

of the training. Had their er^petiences been negative, they probably 
would urge t^iat the program not be implemented, o;: request additional 
eval^uative data prior to the representatives^ meeting. However, these 
two representatives were positive after Izard's explanation of PODS, 
and encouraged the Office of Staff Development and Training staff to 
contiiye plans to tneet with ot^er area* representatives. ' 

The Office of Staff Development and Training staff felt that ♦ 
alternatives^foV funding the, program i?cfuld , be ^lu^b^e informatio9 



V 

the metting of all office representatives. In p^paration #or ^hat , they 
arranged interim meetings with cqjiege representatives to ex^)lore whether 
Jsorthwest Regional Educational Laboratory program-?. Qou Id be offered for 



reimbursement program. 

I ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

A solution regarding payment for the system was reac"hed. For the 
time being, it was assumed that^a local un,iversity would '•ffer the - ^ 
cour^^s for credit and consider^ them Applicable to a doctorate program. 
Capitol County Public School* had available approximately $180,000 per 
year to pay employees' tuition for college courses. If a local insti- , 
tution would fgree to allow credit for the courses, then Capitol* 
Countv Pi^blic Schools could utilize l:he tuition reimbursement program 
to pay for the first cou^^ for /ach participant. ^ Then as courses w^re 
reoffered, I district staff [would be used as instructors the tipifnwrtr--^ . 

' / ■ ■ - • "■■ ■ 

tuition cost of the instructor ' salary would be used to pay Nl^EL for /. 
providing the courses. ,This would also ^provide sufficient funds to pay 



the sponsoring university's overhead., Finally, participants woyXd pay 
their own materia fees. >r 

\ An example of the available revenueV^is shown by the implementation ^| 
of the Preparing Educational Training Consultants: * Skills Trainerll 
class. The cost chargfed* the system by Northwest Regional Educational^ 
Laboratory was $10,700. Tweaty-^four persons were trained tog train* " 
others in Gi<pup Process Skills. . " ♦ 

' ^ - . . 

During the -summer of 1974, Capitol ran its staij^rd summer staff 
;development' program to improve teacher perfqrmance. A local university 
attached credit to tthe* Group' Process Skills program'j^ZT^apitol County ' 
Public Schools furtilshed the instructor. Standard tuition would 'have ^ 
been S7O.007 But since Capitol Coui>ty Public Sdiools staff served as . i 

86' ' • ' ^\ ' ' / ' 



instructors, th^ district paid only abolit $48.00 per participant to ^ 
the .university for registra4:ion aa^^ gr^^fesing credTrr-*-- This left a 
balance of $52.00 per enroll^e to he paid by the tuition reimbursement- 
program. to Northwest ■ Regional .Educational Laboratory. 
I The- t)^f.ice of Sfaff Development 'and Training had established . 

positive relationships with represep^tatives frgm various /colleges, by 
organizing- r^any exp'eriences for college credi^, for Capitol empioyeed. 
Harry Neal of the Office of ^taff Develc^pment and Training staff 
decided tjiat the university most likely tcj| be interd.sted in this 

0 » . - 

program would.be one that could offer' a doctorate degree, and was 
willing CO be" flexible in offering programs to mee"t unique needs. 
He contact ed .representatives from universities to seek'their opinions 
as to^whether Lab programs could be offered for credit. The/reply was 
positive, and 'the preliminary work for the meeting with the Northwest 
Regional' Educatio];ial Laboratory, Office of' Staff DevelopTnent and' 
Training and fapitol County Public Schools representatives was finished 
System Review of PODS ' * 

Meetings with tlje Capitol County Piiblic Schools representatives 
.began in January, 1^74. '^••Af ter the representatives discussed the merits 

of the\ program and explored Capitol Cpunty Public Schools'- needs, the 

% ♦ 

Office of Staff Development and Training were ready -to recommend that 
PODS be implemented. 'The Office of Staff Development and Training 
would examine" participants' 'react ions-^to th^ training at the completion 
-of each component. ^Evaluation of the program's merits would be based 
on chree questions: 

1. Can skills be utilized to» improve personal job 
peirf ormance? ^ ' ' 

\ . 

2. Are the training capabilities being used to train 
others? 



3. What impact is the turn arcAind training having?^ , . . ' 

They \^ld cQ0tin\xe with PODS as long as it seemed to be beneficial and 

shovv^ed potential fo^r improving the system^. 

The next step was to seek approval *from top Capitol County Public 

t 

Schools'' administration to Implement the pro^raia. Staff began the task, 
of preparing a presentation. and making plans to present ,it to the super- 
intendent <and his s^i^aff. The superintendent ' s- stkff members Had already 
been informed the interest in the program. They had met with each of 
their representatives, who in turn» had explained the pr^ogram to their 
. bosses. 

Neal prepared a presentation to: a) explain the needs of the 
^ system as perceived by many of its employees; b) identify the expected 
^^^^out^o of^PODS; c) explain the ^components and the cost implications; 
d)^ explain alternative ways of payitig for* the program; and e) recommend 
that PODS be implemented on a trial basis. He then briefed his immediat 
supervisor and his superior, the Assistant Superintendent for Personnel 
Seirivces. Both of his superiors were extremely pleased with the 'group's 
efforts. They m&de some suggestions for improving the presetitation, . 
and encouraged Neal to take it to the associate superintendent for 
personnel and instruction. 

The associate superintendent was also supportive, and made further 
, suggestions on how to ^im^ove^ the briefing in preparation" for meeting 
with the superintendent. Neal and ;his supervisors ,'|iel3 a final dry 
run briefing. Finally, they met with the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent would not give his approval.- Rather, he asked that his staff 
be* brief ed and that they m4ke th-e decision on' whether to implement 
PODS. " . ' ' 



♦ ^hj^he briefing to the 'superintendent 's staff went very well. It^ was 
Neal's feeling that the groundwork done with each of the superintendent 
st/ff menber representatives had been very helpful. As a result, they 
had son;e understanding o^ th^ intent of the program as well as a sense 
of the needs, identified. There were^no dissenters among the superin- 
tendent's staff. They seemed to have, without voting and without full * 
consensus, a concurrence to implement the first PODS component on a trial 
basis. 'At least they operated as if that were the case. 

- ^ Following the briefings, a memorandum was sent tol||fc^e superintendent, 
asking offixal approval to implement the program and explaining in more 
detail the expected outcomes and strategies for implementation. Written' 
approval was received from the superintendent. Each member of the Super.- 
intendent^s staff was sent a communication that: 

1. Requested identification of staff selected to, become 
members of the e:adre and to participate in the three- 
year training period 

2. Explainedr each Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
course 

3. Explained how the system could be funded through the 
tuition reimbursement program 

4. Outlined steps for linking the training to.a(4^toral 
program 

Oveif^a period, of a month, the names of the participants fr6m each 
area and central office department were received. Several briefings 
were held with interested participants to give further explanation 
regarding program sequence, outcomes and investm'ents. 4s a'^final step, 
communciation identifying the target data and specific details of the 

i 

first training ef f ort , , IpterpersonaUCoramunications , was forwarded to 
all participants. 
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Key Issues of Iinplementat ion 

The steps apd rationale for exploring the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory Progran with each level of the Capital Count-y 
Public Schools hierarchy were discussed in the preceding two sections. 
As explained above, one key ingredient in the decision making pr.ocess " 
was that' each menljer of the superintendent '^s staff had a representative 
\ who was influential on the original exploratory task force. 

\ Another critical issue in the installation process was the system* 3 
^jrazzess^ to a local college or university that could offer credit for the 
Xorthwest Regional Educational Laboratory experiences. This was 
crucial, since the plan was to 'pay for the program by utilizing funds 
available for college credit courses taken by employees. It was also 
a factor in motivating- employees to partjricipate in the program. ^ \ 

Moreover, it would take approximately three years and^-^er 600 
hours of training for the 24 selecyted participants to complete the 
PODS 4Drogram. Thus Capitol Schools managers desired to involve a local 



^ university .from the beginning, hipping they might offer credit that 
rould be applied toward a doctorate in- education. Following their 
initial exploratory mjeeting, Office of Staff Development and Tr^iining 
st^ff began a series of other meetings with ^Central representatives. 
During that fall of 1973, Capitol County Public Schools was contacted 
^by Central representatives, including the Dean of Educatio^i. ' A close 
- - -working relat ionship 'developed with the universitv representative and 

Off'ice of Staff Developmerfc and Training staff felt Central would be ^ 
the university most likely' to -join with them* i/i this project*. 

N'eal contacted a Central r;epr.esehtative to arranrgfi a second meeting 
between Central and several Capitol employees who had been on the 
original task force. Specific requests for credit courses and 
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application of PODS credits toward a doctorate In education wete made. ' 

7 ■ ■ ' 

The results of ithe meeting were very encouraging. 

Arranging credit for the first two courses, Intpersonal Communications 

and Research Utilizing. Problem Salving, was fairly simple. Central . ' 

■University was sent the necessary material regarding >our^,se^bj ectives, 

^content and instructor qualifications. Central appri^^d these courses | 

\ 

and instructors for credit within several weeks. 

The third key implementation- issue , partic?apat ion selection, 
became a more involved and lengthy process. First, the staff a^ Office 
of Staff Development and Training prepared written correspondence on 
cost and descriptions of courses f or ^the superintendent and his staff. 
For naximun impact on the. s^ystem, each unit had* a designated numb^r^of 
slots for participants based on unit size and responsibility. The 
number designated in the correspondence was ^termined by the Office 
of Staff Development and Training, and each office knew the- number of 
positions given to the others. >perintend,ent staff members selected 
^their oot' .program representatives.. This provided maximum involvement 
and accountability for utilizing the newly trained staff members within 
each area' of responsibility.' It also helpe^d^ovide sy$tem-wide comi^it- 
ment, ownership atid involvement with the*program. 

The names of staff members were received from the area and assistant 
superintendents. ' Each' part it^ipant was' then notified of the ^irst 
offering., Ob7i6usly not all who were interested in the program could 
^participate. as memb'ets of the first group to be trained. Consequently, 
the Office oi St^ff Development and Training staff felt 'certain there f 
^u^re some negative feelings about the selection; however, these were 
never brought to their attention. This lack of openness \^as attributed ' 

to the fact that- the. superintendent' s- staff made the selection, even * ' 
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chough^ ther^ was cl^ar understanding in th^ beginning as- .to the ratj.onale 
tor selection. Furthermore, the authority "^s^^re in^ each adcniaistrat ive * 

-area wa^ th^ decision maker. 

There were also some recommended criteria for^ selection. The 
Office of Staff * Development and Training staff recommended that person- 
nel who servecl in staff capacity be selected in^the first group. This 
entailed seljecting personnel who serve as trainers ^nd consultants to 

^ llne staff . The reasons for this were thatt 'a) staff personnal already 
perform training anl consultant tasks in their jo^s; b) they were mor^ 
likelv to utilize |h4 newly acqjaired skills; c) t^ey were the ones who 
could best be pro'/ided^^ release time to-be .trained and to train others; 

\and d) they were the primary decision makers on .what and how staff 
development activities, woult/ be offered. , 

SYSTEM TRAINING 'i * ' ' - 

Training for the cadre of 24 Capitol K:ounty Public Schools staff 

began with a week-long Interpersonal Communications workshop in the 
^ spring of 1973. Research Utilizing Problem Solving •was co^nducted one s 

month later. Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills 
''Trainers was held in the summer of 1974. The sutnme^ sta'^f development 

program, attended' by 400 stafff in various courses, wis utilized to 

provide turn around training. Preparing .Educational Training Consult- 

ants: Consulting and Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem Solving 

wete cotiducted during the winter of 1975. 



ds of 'Jai 
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'January 1976, the Capitol City cadre had completed six .of 
th-^ NJrthw^t Regional Educational Laboratory programs in the* following 
order:'^ i n terpersonal Communications, Research Utilizing Problem Solving,. 
Preparing Ecftic'3 Clonal Trailing Consultants: ^Skills Trainers/ interpersonal 



Influ^.ce, Preparing *Edutpational Training Consultants: Consui^t^in^ , 
Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem Solving. They thus have the 
internal capacity to p'rovide training in Intexpe^^oKal Communications, ' 
Research L'tiliziilg Problem Solving, Interpersonal , Irirlu^nce,' Prep^rijig* 
Educational Training Consultants: Skills Trainers*, and Preparing ' 

r V 

Educational Training Consultants: Consulting. 

Of the original team of 24 staff who started the program, 21 
remain with the group and two replacements have been added', they^occupy 
the following types of ^osition^: -associate superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, area superintendent, area admlnistator , coordinator of 
pupil personnel service, area jubject specialist^ coordinator special 
education, di^e^tor staff development and training, personnel super^ 
visor curriculum specialists, research assistant, and visiting teacher* 
Of the three personnel vho^dropped the program, one resigned to work 



in another state; the other two gave *'too much time" as the reason' 

for dropping the program. 

Approximately $36,D00 have been spent to train the 24 team i^embers. 

Ihes^ 24 have trained approximately 600 other st;^ff in Group Pricess' • 

Skills, interpersonal Communications and Interpersonal Influence Csee 

Table 1). Each of -these trainees can serve as trainers i^n Interper sohal 

Communications and Interpersonal Influence. Capitol is now planning to* 

* 

start, training' a second cadre of 24 by fall of 1976. The system will 
have the internal capability to provide the same training to the new' 
group tnat was gwen to the original 24,' for only thi cost of the 
materials. . . ^ % . - 

^everal major "spin-offs" resulting Jrom the cadre formation and 

s 

training have allowed the staff opportunit tes. to work with other 
systems. In the Rummer *of ^1975, two Capitol s^aff members assisted 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory staff in training Preparing ' 
Educatipnai Training, Consijltants : Skills Trainers at *an out-of-state 
iocatxon. At the same time, a third staff member served on an exchange 
^basis with the Depart>£nent of Housing and 'Urban Developmetit , providing 
Northwest Regional Educational ^aboratory with an opportunity to- engage 
' in discussipns*with HUD training staff on the use of internal OD tijain- 
ing iTi HUD. Then in December, 1975^, two Capitol County Public Scl^ools 
personnel assisted Norttivest Regional E4ucational Laboratory staff in 
providing Interpers^al Communications and Research Utilizing Problem 
Solving tradnlfig to school administrators in nearb> Hayward County. 
Participants^ Reactions th PODS 

m 

IvTien the cadre smarted the, program in 19^4, it was anticipated that 

the eight PODS components would be affered over a period of three years; 

the selected personnel would participate |n/a total of 90 day^ of^^rain- 

ing through December, 1976. Following completion of Preparing Educational 

Training Constiltants : Consulting, Northwest Regional' Educational Lab- 

oratoVy was negotiating with Capitol County Rjb-lic Schools to install 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants; Organizational Development 

and Organizational Self-Renewal in 1976. SeveraJ. questions .raised ^ 

during thi^ negotiations, prompt ed the scl;iool district to survey PODS 

. * 
participants regarding their J^eacti'dns to. the trainifig. The- question^ 

naire used contained 12 open-ended questions, to which' participants . 

were asked to respond in detail. Seventeen participants responded. ^ At 

the saDje time' of this surv^fy, 77 workshops 'have been condiRted by the* 

participants complet ing -PODS . Ten had provid ed^ Preparing 'Educational 

Training Consultant^: Consulting type consultation f®r others in the ^ 

district,, in addition to their practicum (see 'iable 2)^ ^ 
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For the most part^ the. ^rticiprantW. were satisfi-ed with the N-UTIEL ' 
training experiences. Some dissat isf actrion, however,, was expressed for * 
Social Conflict and NegotU*d\fe,Pr^oblem'Solvin2 and; Research uerlizlTng" / • 
rPfoblem Solving. Ln»respdnse to t*he ques^rlon, 'M^hat do you view as the • 
^ajor purposes of PODS?^', 2'« major purposes were identified. Nine 
participants suggested , that the major purpose of!the program was to 

^ bring abo\it changes in the system thrpugh mini-consultant te^s. Six *' 

• . ' ' / 

^^thought the program was designed to train a group of change agents for 

organizational ^elf-renewal. ' ' ^ ^ • ^ * 

The opp'ortunit:y to obtairPgraduate^ credit -with the possibility ' of 
V a doctoral degr^^^/Vas the response given by 11 o»§^^the respondents' to ^ 
a questioYi concerning ' thTlirainees V expectations and motives at the , 

°f the rprogram^. On anothef question, responses indicated that 
improved communication and interpersonal relations in general were -^e en 
in participants as a result , of ^PODS train^pg. Thus, the c^dre' in- 
house consirltan'ts wou^a^faave. specific capabilities for skills training . ' 
*n^^^nterpersonal communications, problem solving techniques an4 group 
• process skills. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A n;imber bf prpblems or obstacles were encou^e);ed by the partici- 
pants during their training, the training of others or in working with 
^ clients, y The greatest difficulty by far was. ^ith the encroachment of. 
w*rk responsibilities on training^ 4:ime and opportunities* Most of the ' 
remaining problems ^were 'in the area, of -implementing tMining Workshops 
for oth^j^s, with difficulty in obtaiaing release time, lack ,of central 
'office support , "and po6r communication al^out "Che program's availability. 
^Ji^^ ^ responderi<:s made" several recommendations regarding participation ^ 

•and conditions. There was a good deal of feel/Lng th^t the district should 
^ use the consulting/training resourc^es pf those people that Have received 
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PODS training, -and $h6uid show greater support and commitment to' the ^ 
program. Responding pair-ciclpants felt the district should: a) complete 
Pr^parin^ Educatioaal graining Consultants: Organizational .Development ; 
and Orgarrfzational. Self -Renewal < tf) create 'an on^oin^' organizational ' 
teant for Capitol Coqnty Public Schools; ^and c/ continue the PODS ' program 
throughout;. t)ie district, including, top- levfil tnanagdmerlt personnel and , 
the development *of more training cadrear. ' * 1 

Problems in Implementation ^ ^ 

. Durfhg the 'twp years cf Capitol inVplvemejit in the' pro-am, • a 
number of critical incidents occurredj-with m^^d^-esults . The fir^st 
series of incidents came in the early- stage, wrttiparticipant regis- ' 
tration for the first two courses at Central University. Since the 
relationship With central was evolving,, participants had no clear 
expec tart ions of that relationship or of -the' procedures concerning 
application for doctoral candidancy. Furthermore, -there was-conf usion 
regarding the extent to Which the NWREL training would apply to a doc»t- " 
oral program. Some expected that since they vere part* of a^group of ^ 
24 educational administrators experiencing the's^^e tfaiining, there'' 
would be no admission problem, and .that all courses wquld carry ^Centpal 
Unviersity credit and wc^^d applv tcr the doctorate. * 

^ ' However, 'Central had. different expectations. The administrative ^ 
policy* c^lls for individual consideration of every applicant, In 
addition, each applicant must send an ap()licat;i6n, traascripts and 
letters of- reference, ks well as participate in a qualifying examifiatibn 

' , - j * -I ^ . 

and interview. - None of the cadre members had a .-^cl^ear underjstanding of 

'these procedures. They considered themselves professionals, an4 v^iewed 

't;he .proGekures as administrative hurdles. Some did ROt desii^e to follow 

the96 procedures, and therefore lost , interest in pursuing' a doctoral 

degree. ' ^ ' ' . , ^ 

Jfi;. i ■ ■ * 
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Two, of the 24 were.npt admitted to the degree program. Most of the 
,pthers remained i,nterested aod took the course* for credit. A few who f 
ued to pursue the doctrokte ran into administrative difficulty. 
Appiicationg,^wer^ %t received by Central by the due dates', and these. 7 

individuals did. not receive credit for the courses they took. Further- 
/ morfe, they received letters from the University stating they couid no ' 
. longer take courses unless they reapplied' for admission. • 

Another series of critical incidents began vhen several, staff met ^ 
^ ' wi'th their Central University advisors. The advisors were not, familiar 
with the WREL program and would not agree to admit the courses- as part 

the candid^ates' doctorate work!/ Several efforts were made to arrange 
briefings for Central staff, and Central staff were even invited to 
^ . participate in ^the^ programs . Those fiew who were br iefed. apparent ly did 
not have a full understanding 'from the information shared.% 

several trips to Central University to discuss 
alternate solutionsto the problems being experienced.' Ward and Neal 
met with the Dean of the School of Education in an attempt to, clarify " 
_ exactly" how 'many ^of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory credit 
. courses could apply , toward a doctorate. Since Central has an individual 
program, officials could not .agr^e to a commitment to give everyon^ v- 
credit tovard a doctorate for all Northwest Regional -fi*jcational 'Labor- • 
atory courses. They insisted that even though a course Va^^ed Central 
Uijiversity^edit, it still had to be approved as applicable to a "degree* 
program. TMs applicability seemed to depend on each participant- s 
■ ability to influence and • solic it agreement from an advisor that t^ 
courses met personal career goals. 

There were Qther complications, as well. ..Some o'f the Capitol 
County Public Schools staff wanted doctorates in different areas. 
* ■ - . ' 99 



Central representatives who were unfamiliar with PODS ^ald Northwest 
^* , , ' ' ' 

Regional Educational Labbratory courses could not possibly be uniquely 

beneficial to all t^e var ied"^individtal course goals. ^ In addition, in 

\ , ^ * 

order- to e'arn a doctorate fpom Central, courses had to. be categorized 
by nuTTjber and area, i.fe., curriculum, administration, and research. ^ 



Doctoral candidates' hadi to l^ave a specified b^alance^of courses by ' ' 

•category that depended' oW,tfte area of '-doctoral candidacy. ^ Most of the 

NWREL progtajns were Classified in one or two ca'teg^ies; therefore, not, 

all ^ould be equally applied 'to all individual programs.'^ 

* Other ^critical problem^s in implementation involved role confliet. 

.1 

The superv'i'sors of some of the staff did not have a clear understanding 
of tfte time involved in training. Whim staff 'members were being taken 
from their regular jobs to be trained foj::-up to six w^eks over ft twelve, 
month period, sup^ervisors began to question the individuals. TW*^ 

^ . ' V', . • 

questioning left the impression that the"^ trainees should spend more 

^ \ • •. 

time in their assigned roles. H||(j^ caused participants to question the 
school system's commitment to the program. ^ 

.1 ■ ■ 

Further, when the staff were trained to do consulting, supervisors^ 

wondered whether staff shoUld be used as* consultants . ^ This" led -the 

participant's to become' externality .involved In reaction to the System, 

and several desired to confront their supervisors about the problem. 

But, rather than actually confronting th^r supervisors, participants 

» 

met to -discuss their dilemma. ' They decided to liye with their concerns. 

CURRENT STATUS OF PODS TRAINING IN CAPITOL COUNTY PU^LlC SCHOOLS 
One continual probiem 'plagued the efforts in Capitol County. 
Originally, it was. assumed that Capitol County Public Schools might .be. 
, a Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Develapment 
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* - * ' - 

and Organizational Self-Rehewdl field test, site for Northwest Regional- 

EdxicationaT Laboratory, with tapitol contribut ing- approximately $10,000 

: « ■ - • ■ ■ • . ' 

'toward the, cost of conduclt^ng the test. Early in 1974, it became 

^ ^ . ' , - 

apoarent that the ImproA/ing Teaching Competencies Program at Northwest 

Regional'" Educational: Lab'oi'atory woul<i not be refunded by NIEt ' This 

meant that if Preparing Educ^ional Training Cbnsaltant-S : Organizational 

Development^ and Organizational Self-Renewal were "to^be' gonducted in 

' ' \ ^ ' - ' - ^ 

' Capit'ol, the district would be expected to pay the entire cost or 

'/ . , \. 

installation, • , ' 

Funds were requested by the Of^ice^^of Staff Development and Train- 

ing to provide this training in FY '75. This request was. denied. ^ Funds 

were then requested to pro\/^ide the training^ur ing. FY '76. Again, the % 

request was deni^/^ JJorthwest Regional Educational Laboratory was then 

notified by NIE that the Improving Teaching Competencies Progipam would 

receive funds for FY V6 td- carry out additional development * work with 

Preparing EdUc&tional Training Consultants: Organizational Development 

and Organizatidn^l Self-Renewal. Capitol County P.ublic Schools' officials 

were contacted to see if they* were interested in having Preparing 

' , 1^ 

Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Deyelopment and 
Organizational Self-Renewal conducted under' specif ied conditions 
necessary to meet the expectations of the Laboratory's scope of work 
J statement with NIE (see Appendix E) . The Office of Staff Development . . • 

and Training staff indicated ^they were int'erest e<l 

A joint- proposal was prepared by Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory staff and Office of Staff Develapmertt and Training' staff ^ 
it was sent tro the Syrperintendent of Schools, John Martinson, for his 
consideration (see /Appendix^ EL/ ^A meeting was'held in Martinson's 
office to discuss t^e proposai^ft^^r eater detail. Northwest Regional^ 
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Educational Laboratory.-.was represented by Ward ^and two Improving Teach- 

■\ 

ing Competencies Program staff; Martinson, Ed Hamilton, an associate - 
superintendent, anci Bob Bush, from the Office of Staff Developi^ent and 
Trairting, represented Capitol County Public Schools./ The results of 
this meeting were positive. M^frtinson, whose position at the meeting 
was neutral, asked that Bush present the proposal' at the S\iper intendent ' s 
staff meeting in two days. At the end of the meeting, the Superintendent 
requested the personnel director to submit a recommendation to him 

i 

regarding participatior^ in ^Preparing Educational Training Consultants: 
Organizational Development and Organizational Self -Renewal. 

The Office of Staff Development and Training Coordinator polled 
the cadre members. There ua«s an overwhelming desire on the part of the 
24 pot^Jtial participants to continue with Preparing Educational 
Training 'Consultants: .Organizational Development and Organizational 
Self -'Renewal. The recommendation to participate was presented to 
Martison on December 12, 1975. Verbal approval to' participate in 
Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Development 
and Organizational Self-Renewal was given by the Office of Staff Develop- 
ment and Training" on Dectober 15. 1975. Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory was notified by telephone on^ December 16, 1975. , " , , 

T\\is was a significant decision, since the proposal not only £• ' 
called for^ a mihimum of^ 30 days of 'training and practicum work between 
February and August, but al%o called for active participation of the 
Superintendent and his staff in at least -one of the PODS components. 
The proposal also called for payment of $10,000 to Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory to help pay the costs of (Conducting the training, 
and a statement J.ndicating which of three acceptable options Capitol 
County Public . Schools was willing to implement (see ^PP^^^^^^ E)- ' . ' 

m ■ ^ ' 
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On January 8, 1976 a telephone conversaci9n was held' between Ward 
and Harry Xeal, for the purpose of outlining the conditio/s necessary 
for conducting che Preparing Educational Training. Consultants: Organi- 
zational Developnrenti and Organizational Self-Renewal workshop. .One of 
_^the conditions was that the superintendent send a written statement 
indicating the option selected arlS, Che Capitol County Public Schools 
decision to participate in Preparing Educational Training ^ioa^ultants ; 
Organizational development arid Organizational Self-Rendwal , plvj(^ the 
signed' agreement^ ta^p^y the^ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratciry 
$10,000. Ward called Superintendent Martinson, asking for the letter 
of comnitment. ^At the same time, Neal started- a memo tJ|rough appropriate 
, channels outlining how the Superintendent mrght respond and which option 
he mights indicate woiild be acceptable to Capitol. The Superintendent's 
response to Ward. was, "Please put what you need in writing so that I 
can get'the appropriate ^ staff to work it."" The letter^'^was prepared 
and* s^nt to Martinson on January 23. - 

On January 27, N'orthwest Regional Educational Laboratory w^s noti- 
^fied by ^*eal that the Capitol County Public Schools had decided not to 

participate in Preparing- Educatiohal Training Consultahts: Organizational 
-'Development and Orgai^izatidnal Self ^Renewal, and that Ed llanvilt;on 
wanted to talk with Northwest Regional Educational Laboratf&ry about 
that decision. The decision left Northwest Regional Educational Labor- 
atory in' a precarious position. The training and the^study of the 
process of establishing the role of educat-ional training consultant 
were to complete the Northwest Regional Ed'ucational Laboratory-NIE 
^contract work. Th^|j|^eparing Educational Traini^ig Consultants: Organi- 
zational Development and Organizatipnal Self-Renewal staff initially 



decided to ask for a meeting wit^^ Hamilton, the Associate 5^per ^ntendent , 

to renegotiate the decision. / ^ ' ' * 

During ithe conversation ^ith Hamilton, information was shared 

^ regarding Cal5itol's decision not to conduct Preparing Educational 

Training Consultants: Organizational Development and Organizational " 

* Self-Renewal. This resulted in a decision. by Northwest Regional 

Educational Laboratory not to attempt a renegotiation. ^The following 

reasons the Lab*s decision Were outlined in another telephone 

conversation between Ward and Hamilton on January 29, "1976: ') 

1. The number of participants had been reduced from a 

potential of 22 ^d^12, and two of thos^ were doubtful. 



The administration at Capitpl Coimty Public Schools 
had res^fVation^'^about conducting the workshop for 
just 12 people, especially the £^ remainittg. * 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory's criteria 
to provide the training for 12-24 influential people ^ 
did not seem feasibly. ' -'^ 

Northwest Regional Educational Laborator'y did not 
see any value in just conducting anp/her Preparing 
Educational Training Consultants: OrganizatlonaT * 
Development and Organizational Self-Renewal work- 
shop, i.e., without the conditions necessary for . 
research and study purposes. ^ • 

The whole sequence of events over the previous. * 
six months had led Northwest ^R'egional, Educational 
Laboratory to conclude that thfe conditions are not 
right in Capitol^ at' this time to carry cnitr the 
.Preparing Educational Training Consultants: 
Organizational Development and^ 'OrganizatiS'nal 
Self-Renetcal study. 
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6. Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory staff 
concluded that the time and effort that could 

be expended in renegotiating woyld nop t;e^lt ^ 
in a positive decision^^o ^conduct the training 
under the. conditions Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory felt were needed to meet their 
own and NIE^s expectations. , 

7. The time spent in renegotiating and awaiting a 
decision would put Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory staff even further behind in their 
work schedule. 

/ 

/ K 



.... ^ 

CONCLUSIONS- f 



The Office of Staff Development and Training staff as'well ' 
others in the'schcf'ol district, believe tfeat in order to implement •a 

yhange process ^e changee must realize a need for change/ In their 
eftorts,.^ this i-s interpreted as resources* they/need to continually and 
supportively provide infortnation to the organization' to validate 
perceived organizational needs. It is crucial ^t>iat top management 
gives its commitiyent to implement such a major effort, or give- approval 

'to pilot such an effort. In this case apprOVal was received. ' 

There is a continuing need,, however, to keep the comitiunication 

•network open in order to ^eSp top management infortaed as to the yseful- 

nes of such an effort. Evaluation 5nd Tiefeds data should be furnished 

It 

ro the top in order to alter the approval to commitment, if the data 
tfuly suDStaotiate a need for the change b^ing recommended. The data, 
along Yith time, educatiotj^ and experience will also help the .system to 
fully understand th^ potential impact and benefit of. an internal CD - 
effort. , * * 

Neither the Office of Staff Development and Training nor Capitol 
County Public School to| manag^ent f ully'understood the implications, 
of PODS when^ they initiated it. Hopefully, a continulS supply of data 
as to need and evalyation of the effort can help: a) enlighten both 
top level and line and staff management as to district needs:' and - 
b) inform all levels of manageif<int of ways PODS can improve both the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the school' system. Had it not been for 
the full fait^h and 'trust establishe4 ^between Neal and Ward< this effort 
ftouia; have been delayed or discont inued^at several points. 

As mentioned abov^, effective change can occur only when the need 
for change is recognized. It would appear tha\ ' key leaders in the 
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district have not been made fully aware *of - th'e need for the kinds, of 
.changes PODS can' facilitate. Additionally, msmy Capitol County Public 
Schools leaders are not aware of jitiw OD consultants and trainers can 
be utilized to create changes which will improve the educational process 
for ^tudents./ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory staff members 
feel their job is -.to show, that a need for PODS trained staff does exist 
in Capitol Cdunty Public Schools. It, iS| hoped that collection of data 
and (diagnosis of need^, along witli proven evaluation data showing when^ 
and how PODS trainee straff helped tha system, will create an under- 
standing and awareness ^of the needs for PODS training. . 
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<;RAPTER 5: SL^IMARY ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS ' 

r 

The preceding four chapters have discussed Providing Org.anizational 
Development Skills, a system of eight components designed to provide ^ 
educators with -the basic skills of organizational - development . The sys- 
tem's developers, in the Improving Teaching Competencies Program of the 
Northwest Regic5nal Educational* Ubofatory, feel that PODS, when used 

•* 

appropriately can make a difference in the effectiveness of educational 
organizations. In fact, PODS itself is a- micro-model for change. 

SUMMARY , , ^ 

In Chapter 1, we reviewed the concepts of organizational development 
that are the foundation for the PODS ^ systems . Discussed were the need / 
for change in the cultural* domain of educational organizations, reasons 
for the lack of meaningful change,' and th'e relationship o'f schools to 
^their clients and staff. To illustrate the viability of CD as a (phange ' 
pe^thoao^ogy, we cited four illus'trl'tive change efforts conducted by social 
scientists in the ^arly i970^s. Finally, ' it was pointed out that PODS ' 

> 

training, as an organizational development strategy, can be helpful in 
the creation of a healthy, self-renewing organization. ^ ' 

■Chapters 2, 3 and 4 were 'presentations of case hi^^ies illustrating 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Vs attempts tdlRstall PODS in 
three different school systems., Chapter 2'descTibed the OD attempts of 
Pacifica Uniftled School District^, the sophisticated systems analysis 

trhat preceded PODS installation. Chapter 3 focuS^^ on the urban set^I^ig 
of Norport and that system's efforts ^tcwmtilize F%DS to achieve racial' 
integration. The effects of school sys'tem politics on installation efforts 
were touched on in Chapter 4, a case study on Capitol County Public Schools 
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ANALYSIS 



'Our experiences with installing PODS in various school systems 
taught us a grieat deal. Much enthusiasm, warmth and friendship resulted 
from the different workshops, in spite of soifte of the difficulties 
encountered. We can, ' however , raise several questions based on opr 
installation efforts: ^ 



1. Is 'PODS training with OD technology as its basis an effec- 
tive way to bring about change ~in educational organizations? 

2. Is there an adequate' body of knowledge to justify^he use 
of PODS in ^educational systems?. ^ 

3. Can an OD project such as PODS be successful without-^ under-- 
standing,^ commitment and . financial support from top 
administration? 

4. Who prevents PDDS from being installed effectively in 
school systems? / 

5. Wljiat. conditions needs' to exist in a school system in order 
for PODS to b^successf ully implemented? 

6. Do the costs of installing PODS prohibit achool districts 
from* providing' the training for significant portions of 
their staffs? Can any district not: afford PODS for a ^ 
significant part of its staff, given society*s state of 
flux? ' > ^ 

7. For whom is PODS training appropriate? For whom i^ it 
inappropriate? ^ ^ • ■ * ^ 

8. What ate the strengths and weaknesses of PODS iji terms of 
the needs of different client systems? 



9. Does PODS trainiif^ appeal to the "powerful ins" d^d the 
, "pwec^^ul outs?" Why?' . 



10- /Is PODS training perceived as a means of attaining power 
within a system or as a tneans for trainees to acquire new 
skills and then move out? " ^ _ ^ 

- . 

II. Does the PODS design include the conceptual bafee and tech- 
nology to help participants 'Understand and deal^with the 
power an5 influence issues in educational organizations? 



12. ^Can PODS tr^ini^g ^ ^repaye people to deal with power is-sues? 
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^13. Should' PODS training prepare . people to bring about power 
equalization ''in organizatiaq^? 

I* 14. Is PODS training especially attractive to people who are 
^ dissatisfied -rn their present roles? • 

15^ Dtfes PODS "ef fectivej^y and adequately attend to questions 
, of ^thic^ and morality? [ 

' . ' *■ 

16. Should PODS traiftin^g prepare consultants to advocate 

specific kinds of changes atbund social justice issues? 
r • - , 

17. Should PODS training prepare participants to impose parti-- 
cular values on an organization? * , 

,1^8. Does PODS hav^ a set of biases? If so, should thesi biases 
be niade ,e'Jff)licij?^ • . , ^^ ' ^ 

19. -What alee the ult^^nate ends that POpS training prepares 
people to' attain? 

^20, Does PODS trainingadequately deal with the is'sues and 

Qroblems regardingboth internal and external consultants? 



21. noes POD^ provide trainees with an adeouate re]>«rtoire of 
intervention techniques and strategies r)such that trainees 
gain as much as possible from their training experiences 
with other client systems? 

22^* Does PODS training prepare people for jobs that do not 
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23. Does fear of change and/or, resi^ance to change limit the ^.^^ 
, effectiveness of the, PODS trainees? 

24. At what level of the organization are OD consultants most 
successful in making entry-? 

25. Who are the appropriate clients for PODS trainees? 

26. Must the client system with whom tHe Preparing Educational 
Training Consultants: Organizational Development (PETC-IIIJ 
works experience change in order for the rralnee to be - . 
viewed as having acquired 'OD skills? In otKer words, is 

it reasonable to expect significant change as a( result of 
PODS trainee interventions? 

27. Is^PODS training compatible with contemporary management 
styles (i.e., management by objectives/ Program Planning 

^ Budget Systems, top down control , ',theory X perception of 
workers) ? • . 

/ . ' 
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Ea^ch of these questions may well become t\\e basis for further discussion 
and studv by developers evaluators » trainers, installers* potential 
users and PODS- graduates. Those planning to commit themselves to PODS 
training or to influence tho/use of resources to provide training for 
others in the organizations should carefully consider these questions. 
Regardless o£^ the number of questions need-lng additional study, 

severAl points, based on our efforts, can be stated here. First* 'there 

. - ■ * 

is a vital Link' between the kind of management training offered in 

Capitol County schools 5nd PODS training.. .Providing line managers with 

V 

training in both behavioral and scientific management skills increases 
their general effectiveness in managing educational programs arid 
organizations. 

Line staff need to be equipped with process skills in communication 
group dynamics, influence and conflict. They also need technical manage 
ment skills in planning, organizing, delegating decision making and 
control-ling. The behavioral skills can be provided through jthe internal 
turn around training capability. Produced by PODS the latter skills in 
management principles can be provided by other systems in conjunction 
with the PODS experience. 

^ Our second point is that any institution considering .installing a 

• e ' 

PODS program should ^ssess the system^ s long-r^nge training needs to 

determine which needs can be met 'through .OD fntervention and which needs 
can be better met through other intervention strategies, OD work, " if it 
is to^be successful, is not a short-term relationship or involvement 
between a consultant and a client. Rather, it is a develo^ental 
relationship requiring commitment and understanding from both parties.* 
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, >^ Third, it had become very cleap^ that POD'S trainfees,/fn order *to 
successfully complete and utilize the training, need' the support 'of both 
^^^supecviiors within their homeUistricts and the External OD consultants, 
or installers r This is particularly important in the* establishment of " 
new roles ^nd/or j^b descriptions among PODS graduates"^ \ If these graduates 
me^t with proressional jealousy, resentment and resistance to chaage from^' 
their colleagues, they arfe likely to reVert to t'h^ "old way if *oing 
things" unless they feel^ support ^rom e^ewhere. > , , 

Finally, ,a major value of PODS, beycnd Jiredt training of , internal 
OD specialists, is' found in the design of the seven, component themselves^' ^ 
The basic premises, approaches and organizational arrange^nts within the 
PODS systems provide ^the opportunities for alterations • in both norms and 
structures. For example, the exercises of Interpersonal Communications 
are transactional rather* than hierarchical, and . therefore demand eventual 
interdependent behavior on^the part pf. part icipants . The goal of the 
development of the communication skills thu^s become^ a function of 
activities.^ Newly acquired skills are then tried out and their impact 
reflected bac^ to the 'participants from their co-trainers of the 
environment. As this' reflective, transalitional- "do-look-learn" process 
continues, the interdependence increases.' The original- collection of 
independent individuals thus becomes more, and more ah interdependent 
learning community. This' working together exists in action, and not as 
a statist object or collection of objects. Thus Interpersonal Communications 
provides a vehicle for normative and structural change., ' *" 

The basis for such changes is also an inherent part of the relation- 
ship between the system trainer or leader and .the ^participants . The 
leader seldom >takes the traditional teacher role, but rather gives 
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direcJHQns, passes ouf, materials, presents' agenda, clarifies instrucTions , 
*keeps time, and only .occasionally, lectures or^leads a ^discussion. This 
behavior pattern suppoft^ the * interdependence .among^ workshop participants^ 
The traditional roles of tisacher and' student give way to transactional 
group learnirfg' in, a supporti<re ,' noncoiripQtitive ,« and at times conf'ront^'ive 



way. The leader d<^s not teach what*'" he/she .knows , but rather facilitates 

^ :^ % ^ " . 

the process by wliich others can come to know. ' r 
It is this altered autheoz^y relationship as a structural change'^ 
in concert withr the transactional nature of the' skills acquisition, that 
makes Interpersonal Communications a viable model for greater educational 
change. Beyond Interpersonal CorAmunications, the design inherent in the 
oth^--^DS components models are the 'thrush for transaction and structural 
interdependence. As^d^e from it^ ^ntended design to. train internal OD 
.coasultants^JIODS , as a micro-system for change, demonstrates the approach 
of .an educational organization that is healfhy and self-renewing. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS - ^ ' 

The PODS program mak5s heavy demands of titne) energy, and money on 

individuals and' organizations. PODS graduates, howeveV, report that 

^eir training was a worthwhile experience for t?hem. | Completion of" the . 

program has opened up new career patterns for at least ^-ive pedple. 

Participants now se^ new ways of looking at organizations- and. how' inter-- 

vd^O^ons might be maSe ' constructively to bring about desirable o^rganiza- 

fional changes. Participants and close observers par ticipa^nt's report 

that significant changes do-coiiie about as a result ^ the trainin^^.** , 

, Evaluating the entire PODS experience was' not one of the tasks*"*^ ' * 
• •- „ 

*' , ^ ' * *. 

undertaken by the Northwest Regional Educational Labor-'^j^ry . 'Funds .were . 

no^ made -avaifabJLe to conduct such a study. The effects reported hav^ 
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, bee^i participants' perceptions and the perceptions of people.'with whom 
PODS graduates have worked. There is a> need for. longitudinal studies of ^ 
the effects of providing PODS training to a significant number cf people 
in a single school system. There is also'a need for the development and 
use of additional components, such as interpersonal organizational 
decision makitig and problem^ solving assessment. There is a need for 
resources to make this program available to larger numbers of educators 

' in the United States. But linkages'^ are being established and networks ^ • 
are being formed. * . * 

Three to five years of developing, testing, and implementing different 
strategies, installing, utilizing and diffusing PODS could make a real 
difference in the impact these research and development effort? can have 
on American educational systems. It has been very heartening to us, that 
PODS trainees have really '^turned on" to organizational issues. an^ 
expressed desire to be active in addressing them. As we said earlier we 

.-£Fer that. PODS fs one of the few educational programs with*the potential' 
to create educational institutions vital enough to' cope with the 
unparalleled changes ahead. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ In some cases, decisions of administrators and educators have 

decreased the potential for staff development at the very time* when 
its importance is greatest. Because they consider it a frill, some 
administrators and boar(J^s of education are cutting down on staff' 
deve'Jopment, There is some ^validity to their decisions; staff development 
has often been a means for staff to accumulate --ec^^i^^^^^JJi^^ thus adviince 
on the salary schedule, 'Often, there seems to be no relationslSip--^^ 
between the problems and rfal-li<e concerns^ of school districts and their 
staff development effoyts. Educational systems can use the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory's PODS program. to br^ak out 'of 'this rut. 



*This part, Chaptj(|p^, of the monograph cfonsists of a proposed 
strategy for the implementation of PODS, It delineates the general 
steps involved, suggest^ a specific order of events, and disctasses.. the 
use of teams exter'nal OD crD?isultants during implementation. Chapter 6 
represents an ideal that^is based on our experiences wi'th PODS; we 
hope that the reader will find it. helpful in determining the ^appropriate- 
ness of various problem solving approaches, - 
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CHAPTER' 6: ,A PROPOSED STRATEGY FOR PREPARING ' 
A TEAM OF INTERNAL CONSULTANTS 11% EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS -THROUGH THE USE OF PODS 



We propose that educational prgahizations' capitalize on rese,arch 
and development efforts- to facilitate prQblem solving by building in th 
capacity to diagiVose local situations and ta^e appropriate actions * 
toward improving^ conditions. Xs a part of this -step, systems need to 
assess their major problems and train staff • members as solution 
facilitators. In other words, educational organizations need to use 
th^ir problems as opportunities to look inward for pro'&l'em-solving 
resources and to devel^op internal capacities for solving problems on an 
ongoing basis'. 

^ The current method of u§ing short-range, reactive solutions to 
solve problems renders educational organization^^ incapable of handling 
future problems. The process we recommet^^ will change this norm and 
allow educational systems to plan for and creatively react -to needs for 
change. , ' ' 

*The specific s^ategy .suggested in this section is one qi many 
that mi^ht be used to install , PODS . It is based on a cqpiiriCnation of • 
.OD efforts in several United States educational systems, including -the 
three which appear as case studies in Part I of this monograph, and 
the cadre developments af th« Center for Educational Policy and 
Management (at Ken^ , Washington, and Eugene, Oregon). 

The series of training workshops developed by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory (see Appendix A) facilitates integratio 
of the best practices of all of these efforts into a cohesive staff 
development plan for solving organizational pro.blems. In order to 
reach thir outcome', educScional institutions need a commitment 'to 
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apptopriate orgajiizational structural change that Jntegirates a team of 
internal OD consultants into new online positions ba^ed on new"^^rt5le 
definitions and ^wganizational needs. 

. IMPLDIENTATION OF THE STRATEGY 

. An educational organization needs to t^ke at least six steps in 
^order to imVlement this stra'tegy: 

1. Cr'eate a team of online stiff with a potential for. 

OD skills ' . ' ^ 

2. Train the team in a step-by-step process to achieve ' 

OD skills ^ . ^ 

3. Utilize the skills developed at each step to solve 
problems ' faced by the system, as it attempts to 
direct, respond to or cope in other ways with chcinge 
needs 

4. Provide ongoing support for team developijient , with an 
exteraai OD consultant team acting as^ third-p^arty 
consultants 

# 

J. Secure active support and encouragement of key 
decision makers ^ ' * 

6., Develop* a districtwide planning and educational improvement 
, task force that will utilize the team for facilitation, 
management 'and coordination 

The uniqueness of this strategy is that all training can be related 

to ongoing efforts that attack particular organizational concerns. > J 

Educational organizations get work done on theij particular concents, 

and gain staffs that are geared up to work on other organizational 

problems. In two test sites, for example, the training was .done as a 

result of the need to act on desegregation commitments, A third 



district wa«^ committed to developing human relations skills fo\ teachers 

\ 

and providing a ;nore comprehensive .training program. 
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Scenario for a Possible ImplementatioFi Strategy 

Once a district is committed to a particular organizational 

cpncern it takes a number of steps: 

1. . Someone is designated as manager'^dV: Coordinator of the chknge 
effort . The manager's role is to coordinate the training ^ 
and the efforts of internal personnel to carry out the 
project. (The 'director of staff development or inservice * 
. training should be .an assistant manager of the project ' 
or at least a key member of the management team.) 



Teachers, administrators, and concerned citizens pa" 



in training that will equi^p, them to work more effec 



ticlpate 



iVely 



' on the OP project . (Participants need to be aw^re jtlfat they 
will perform certain functions it! solving the systeAn'^s 
problems and that some of them will be selectecj to become 
trainers. ) ' \ ' 

» 

3. An effort is made to train a fairly J.arge group of people 
from all segments of the district in Research Utilizing 
Problem' Solving, a version of action igesearch plus team- 
building^exercises . Teams of participants are then ask^d 
to train otjfiers in the district by using the same materials 
^and design. The participants are aske^ to* work on a problem 
ttiat is relevant to the district's commitment. 

This first round of training starts the project, and begins 
to- use existing potential in the district to solve the 
major concerns. A direct benefit and an explicit 
expectation is that these skills will be used iu all ^ 
as'pecGs of the participants work.' 



) ^ A group is chosen from- those trained^ in Reseavcih, V^.ilizinq 

\ Problem Solving to continue on to 'Step 5. This group contains 

^ members who will eventually be the oad^e chosen " to facilitate 

^ staff development on an ongoing b»«is in the district. 

5. The group of Research Utilizing Pvoblm Solving graduates 
• ^ • participates in an Intery^rsongl Cprmrunications workshop 

in ord^r to develop significant coTmnUhlcat ion skills. 
♦ ^ 

6. After completing the Interpersonal CormunicationB workshop t 
members begjid!^ to use theit communication skills in th^ir 
daily activities, and train others to enlarge t;Jie pool 

of people with Interversongl Communications skills. * 

\ \ ' . /' 

7. Team members begin to gather and analyze data from Research 
'Jtilizinq Problem Solving projects an^d other ^sources and to 
become members of problem-solving groups in the district. 
T-hese groups will plan specific change projects to solye the 
district's problems. Team members can model their newly 
acquired skills whil^ facilitating the progress of these groups 
The ' team works closely with a team of .external OD consultants 
at thil^s'tage. • , _ 

^ • .■12'., . 



8. The team receives training- in Pr*eparing Eduoational Tr^Ciininq 
' Consultanvs : Skills Training (I) in order to gain group -process 
skills and the ability to train others in these skills- 

The team may ttien train all members 'of district problem-solving 
groups in group process skills. The payoff of this training^ 
is that these project groups will be able to operate with a 

'knowledge of what' blocks an<i/or facilitates the^r functioning. 

^Secondarily, group members learn skills that useful in 
their everyday work, 

9. The team is trained in systems technology anj^ uses this 
o^ortunity to plan for further development of cadre 

' * activities related to the/development of problemrsolving 
projects* • 

IQ,. The team trains members of the problem-solving groups and 

others in'the organization irTsystems technology. As a result 
of this activity, better plans, timelines, budgets and 
objectives can be developed for implementation. 

/ t 

11/ The team diagnoses ongoing problems and make interventions 
to keep^ the groups on target and to p»covide functions they 
jnight need. ^The team developes th^'skills it' needs to 
operate in this fashion through its Preparing Educatioikal 
Training Consultants: Consulting (II) training. Dui^'ing ^ 
the Prevaring Educational Training Consultants: Consulting (II) 
training, the team helps some of the probl^-solving groups 
as part of its internship pract'icum. A norm thus begins to 
emerge for the problem-solving groups to ask the team for 
assistance. 

12. ' While the team is completing Preparing Educational Training 
Consultants: Consulting (ID training, thfe district begins 
to *^hange its procedures, activities; e^c. As a result of 
the^'-cadre' s activities and the training of others in the 
system, changes are inevitable. And when change occurs, the 
power and influence of top management (and oth^r groups within 
the system may be utilized to either Anh^nce ix^ impede the 
projects." A new set of forces may bel operatin^N^nd an under- ^ 
standing of these forces ts crucial to^the team and to project 
^^^roiips. The Interpersonal Influence and Social Conflict 
^^fand L^egotiative Problem 5^Zz;in^*workshaps help the *team 
understand these forces; therefore completion of both 
Interpersonal Influence and Social Conflict and Negotiative 
Problem ^Solving is ^essential^ 

Th^ team 'then replicates its Interpersonal Influs2ice training 
so that the skills it has learned become afvailable to other 
members in the system. Power and influence are increa'singly 
seen as important forces in the system's components.' 
Understanding these issues and being able to work creatively 
with power, influence and conflict are, crucial to' the 
educator's repertoire of skills. By^now the team^as 
g;:adually changed the focus of its activities from the 
individual Un the diagnostic stage), to the group (in .the 
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planning stage), to the organization (in the implementation 
^ stage). Projects will increasingly influence e*€ total 

organization. It is crucial to the organization t;h^t rhis 
influenc^e be planned and creative. It is for this purpose 
that Step 13 occurs. 

^ 13. The team receives training in Preparing Educational Training 
ConS'Altanzs :^ Orgar.izatioml Development (III) over an eight- 
month period, with six sessions scheduled 3D to 45 daje 
apart. All Preparing Educational Training Consultants: 
Organizational Development (III) participants must complete 
a project as interns in the training process, These projects 
must be approved by district management, and should require 
participants to utilize OD theory. Teams from the cadre will 
try to integrate their internship projects into the 
organizational life of the system. This cadre of training 
consultants, which will be avail^le. to all part;^ of. the 
system, will integrate the best practices of its projects 
into the system and will cpntinue tfo develop, improvement " 
projects. ^ ^ . ^ 

In the eourse of the strategy, the _team develops to the point 
of fulfilling the system's need for internal consultants. As it ' 
develops, the 'team has. access to nonteam, people in the district who 
have served as trainers for the/ various PODS workshops. The team is 
respoQ^ible for insuring that access to team membership is open. 
Initially the staff development manager plans the life of the team, 
but the team itself becomes irtcreasingl-y respoiyrible for this planning. 
Pavoffs ^ ' * 

Althcxigh this strategy is predicated on, steps followed at several 
POPS sites, the experience of each team will vary according to the 
commitment of top management the' climate of the system, the availability 
of resources, the intensity of tha concerns worked on, the levels of 
skills existing in the -system and the history of training and development 
in the 'organization . We have outllned*a core of reasonable expectations 
for systems that are implementing this strategy; additional payoffs are 
possible if members of the educational organizations intentionally set - 
out to* achieve them. . » 
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•This "strategy is a micro system for change. Its objective is to 
affecjt the norms and structure of the entire system and to add an internal, 
long*-term problem-solving function that will increase the strength and 
health of the organi2ation. The system will be less vulnerable to outside 
forces because it will be able to utilize its training consultants in self- 
renewal. Problems will become focal points for developing the organization 
rather than headaches to be cured so that work-as-usual can proceed. 
Length of the PODS Project ^ * ' 

Educational systems that use PODS to create teams of consultants' 
will derive immediate benefits from the training. Additional benefits 
will accrue as the training continues. The POD*S training takes two to 
'four years to complete, depending upon the state of readiness of the 
^ team members. The training should be long enough to allow the team to 
develop its sl^ills before they are vitally needed, and to .practice these- 
skills sufficiently in^actual work settings to insure the cadre's 
professional gi:p,wth. Experience also indicates that the team needs to 
develop a ^ense of need before- each training event so that t;he relevance 
of each unTt of PODS training is establis_hed beforehand. 

THE USE OF THIRD-PARTY CONSULTATION 

Since the installation (if SOD'S is an OD effort, it is important 
to involve external OD specialists as third-party consultants in the 

initial planning and development- stages. Their involvement gradually 

. % 

diminishes as the internal consultant team takes over most of the 
consultant- responsibilities. 'We contend that organizational change is t 
more likely to happen when there is a capacity fbr members of the. system 
to be involved in and ultimately take o^^er the responsibility for the 
system's s^lf-renewal . One of the outcomes of this strategy is that 

( . ■ 

external OD consultants are used appropriately and efficiently, 
124 • > 
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' Educational systems need so^me assurance that they will>get the. 

• < ! ♦ 

maximum return on their investmeati in P0P5,. training, , Outside * 

consultant^^ams of competent OD 'specialists and trainers can^ help ' 

minimize problems arising from underutilization of training outcpm^s, 

and can provide additional trainingj for the consultant team, They 

1 

can provide models for the kinds of' behaviors that systems might' 

expect from "their own cadres, I 

Availability to Management 

Outside consultant teams can inform management about such, things 

as: a) changes in norms and struc^^re; b) functional capacity of 

the organization; c) ways in whic^ PODS training is facilitating the 

changes; and d), readiness of the /)rganization for additional change, 

/ • • 

This information can be provided In a number of ways, "while external 

V 

OD teams help management* look at the total system's operation to 
facilitate data gathering, diagnosis and intervention probes. Thus, 
the work of the team makes available a greater variety of information 
that is organized in ways ^normally not available to decision makers 
in local education associations, intermediate education associations 
and state education a^sspciations . By providing this information to 
management, the external OD consultant can facilita'^e management's work 
an4 increase the likelihood that more of its decisions will be on target." 

'The external organization development consultant team can assist 
management in ' implementation of the PODS program- as a part of its 
problem-solviftg efforts. For. example, the diagnostic model presented 
in the Research Uvilizing Pvoblen Solving and Preparing Educational 
^rcc^nfng Consultants systems could be implemented on a much larger 
"scale. In effect the skills that people gain in Research Utilizing Problem 
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Sclji'.^y Tvcsca-'i-'iJ zSuaazicKal Training Consultants: Skills Training (I)^, 
r 2 ziu3a::isnal T'rai'cing Consulzanzs : Consulting (II) ^ and 
?r^r^x:^ing zduaazicriaZ Irai\:inc Consultants: Organizational Development '(III)j 
(such as the ability to diagnose individual and group needs) can contribute 
to the system-wide diagnostic model that is being monitored and used by 
the external OD consultant team. This OD .consultant team not only " - 
involves trainees and management in diagnosing the total nefeds of the 
organization, but also reports its findings^ to management and others in 
the school district. 

• The efxternal OD consultant team ca? also involve management in 
several commonly shared experiences such as Social Conflict and^ 
l^ego'ia'ive Probler Solving^ Inter^eraonal Corrminioations Interperso'nal > 

:fZiience and Group Process Skills workshops. These events and others 
identified by the OD consultant 'team and management could be a source 
for a qommon baseline ,of experience in identifying management issues and ' 
increasing the effectiveness of management's decision making. We believe 
that if management personnel receive training as a group, they^ will be 
more likely to communicate with each other in freer and more effective 
ways. They will'also be in a better position to cope with their day-to-*" 
day responsibilities an4 to understand the experiences that people in 
tUe district are having as participants in the PODS program, 
OD Team-Cadre Relationship T 

A major goal of t](e' external OD consultant team is the training 
o^ enough OD specialists to form a local consultant^ team. The/external 
OD consultants can help legitimize the conce'^pt of an intSxnaJf OD 
consultant team by facilitating management decisions that change the 
organization's structure. For instance, management can create^ subsystems 
that are responsible, on .a continuing basis, for carrying out OD functions 
in the district. ' ^ ' ' 
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. Another facet of the external OD team^s work is its peer 
relationship with the internal OD t.eam during 'Preparing Educational 
Trair.i'r.g CoKSul::ant3 : Consulting (II)' and Preparing Educational Training 
lo'c^ultants : Organizational Development CJJJ^ , training. While these 
trainees are conducting their projects and interventions, they can 
receive help and support from the external OD consultants. Simultaneously 
these OD consultants can gather and report all kinds 'of information 
' concerning the total situation to both management and the Preparing 
Educational Training Consultants: Consulting (ID and Prepari>ig 
Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Development (III) 
trainees. The external OD consultant team can thus perform a linking 
function for the total organization by keeping track of PODS implementatloi 
utilization and outcomes. 

R£S?ONSIBILITIES' OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONSULTANT TEAM. 

From our PODS installation expediences, we can infer- that until, 
some provision is made for followup to the PODS training, much of the 
benefit of this training will be lost.,. Therefore, we recommend that 
three to five OD specialists who are familial^ vith PODS serve as an 
external OD consultant team with the following responsibilities: 

A. Responsibilities to trainees 

1. Conduct regular followup activities 

2. Consult with trainees about the problems they are * 
experiencing 

3. Help trainees become continuous, active learners^, 

A. ^ Assess trainee progress in' "developing skills g 

^ 5» Assist in scheduling workshops that support trainee ^ 
\ ; learning efforts ^ 
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6. Provide general support 

1* . ' o,. 
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7. Provide' additional^ staff 'development , as neededNaAd 

desired ' * J ' 

8. Watch out for potential trouble spots (ways in which 
trainees are resisted or blocked) 

• -9. Consult with 'trainees, as needed and desired 

10. Intervene in ways that facilitate growth and 'development 

B. Responsibilities to management 

1. ' Make regular reports directly to, the executive officer 
and/or management 

i^. Help management derive implications 

3. Generate alternative interventions*^ ^ ' ^ 

4. Facilitate decisions regarding action steps, as . . 
needed and desired v 

5. Observe and record behavior of organization mem^bers 
as action steps are implemented 

6,. Create or assist in creating data-gathering instruments 
— and procedures for obtaining, at interv^s, essential 

information about the status of the orgAiizafioA . . 

• ^7. Help management s'^e^ how it and the district wil-l benefit \ * 
from productive use of the newly acquired competencies 
of the^PODS trainees ^ - ' 

C. Responsibilities to the system * ^ ' 

■ - > ^ ' ■' 

1. Collect and analyze d-ata on the sfatus of, the^sc^ol 
district 7 . ^ * 

2. Keep ttack of the efEetts PODS training has- on the system 
.3. Build a cllpate ,of aceepllj^nce and support f-br dp'work 

^^4. Conduct survey feedback sessions on a^regular basis ^ 

'5. Keep track of the entire Training progr^am (tsrho is getting ' ^ 
what training and with what resultsT Z**^ 

6. Through interventions, facilitate increased growth and ' 
maturity of the system , 

RELATIONSHIP OF PODS TO OTHER METHODOLCTGIES 

There are' striking similarities among the^verious strategies found 

r ^ .V . 

in the literature of OD. These ^fmilarities ate generally irt the areas 
1-28 ; ■ . ' - . ' 
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of ^theory assumptions. The PODS 'program was developed by the 
-S'ortTiwest Reg4onal 'Educational Laboratory ^to allow for tlie integration 
ofSaulti^e strategies. When tfie ^internal consultant team begins its 
Pveparing Edujational Training Consultants-' 'Skilt^ Training (I) training, 
•it realizes that the training its members bring in from other methodologies' 



increases its reperwWfe^of skills and its effectiveness ^ a consultant 
team^- The PGDS program gives focus |nd form to othe-r methodologies and. 
thereby increases tK'e effectiveness of a 9chool system's planned change 
efforts. ^ , d 
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^ Appendix A: 

\^^hat 'is PODS? 

t 

^ Compiled by Marilyn Rieff 



The Improving Teaching Competencies -Program, of N^>mEL -has developed 

a, total ©f 14 training systems for educators (see Table 1). Table '2 

indicates target populations for which each system is* appropripteT 

These , systems, have been organized into the five components sbown in 

Figure With the exception of System Approach for Education, the 

systems listed in the third, fourth and fifth components constitute 

the^PODS program\ The systems listed under com'ponents I and II are 

.examples o^ additio^ial training than can be used to enrich the PODS 

expe'rienbe. . • 
• * ^ * 

PODS consists of sevendiff etent workshop experiences: 

Research" Ut^liizi^g Problem Solving 
y ' Social Conflict anB: Negotiative Problem^ Solving 

Interpersona^i^ommunications k ^ ' 

Interpersonal Influenc^^ 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training 
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Preparing^ Educational Training Consultants: Consulting " 

, Preparing Educational Tra.ining Consultants: Organizational 
Development " 

* • * ^ 

Each instructional System is concerned with a particular process 

_area, such ^s "action research" as a planning and improvement process, 

\or processes of basic interpersonal coimnuhicatiqns . An overview of the 

, kinds of training outcoii;es provided by tjie systems in each cTf their 
. ' \ ' ■ . > 

^five categories is given in the Vop.half of Diagram 2. 'The bottojJi hal^ 
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Table 1: Categories of Instructibnal Systems in the 
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Ti^LE 2: Target Populations for Instructional Systems 
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Figure 1 : _Ca tegories of Instructional Sys terns 

in t':e Improving Teaching, Conipettncies Program 
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I'igure 1 (continued) 
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of Figure 2 lists the Improving Teaching Competencies Program <staff' s 

hypotheses about outcojnes representing improvements* in school procedures 

and learner e;^periences. ' ^' . 

An instructional system typically^ includes: a) an ihstri^ctor's 

manual; b) participant handout materials, .Including instructions ^for 

exercises, theory papers, simulation scenarios and assessment instru- 

% 

ments; c) reusable demonstration materials, audiovisual aids and 
equipment, and d) related volumes containing appropriate' research, 
action techniques or assessment instruments, when appropriate/ 

The PODS experience is most productive when the instructional 
systems are taken sequentially. Research Utilizing Problem Solving, 
Interpersonal Influence and Interpersonal Comjnunications should pr*ecede 
Preparing Educational Training Consultants I: Skills Training, while 
Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem Solving should be taken prior 
to enrollment in Preparing Educational Training Consultants III: Organi- 
zational Development, In addition. Preparing Educational Training 
Consultants III: Organizational Development participants are expected 
to have a prior and thorough understanding of systems analysis and 
systems 'Synthesis. There is no Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory* 
instructional systeci that meets i^e Improving Teaching'Competencies 
Program staff's criteria of "low cost" and "mass disseminable However, 
Such training^is readily available through college, universities and 
various educational consulting organizations. 

Descriptions of the seven POD£' systems comprise the remainder of 

this Appendix. Authors, goals, a narrative description, and statements 

ft * 
regarding repl icability and ef f ectiveness, are provided for each system. 
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Figure 2: Trainint; Outcones for Each Area of Processes 
ant* UypothesGS About Resultant Outcomes That 
Represent Tmproveintnts in School Procedures 
and Learner Experiences 
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\^ , /?E5£';..?(;S UTILIZING PBPBJjEM^Sob/Ii]9 



GhajMes Jung/'Seaibr Author- J * . -• V 




Ruth EHery, Coauthor/Developer ^ * , ' ft 

Intended Users ' , * ' 

Primarily, Rest-^reh'iUtilizing Problen Solving has been designed fo^ 
: following rol'e groups? .t^g|her^ administrators, supervisory and ' 
W ^ coordinat^ing^jersonnel, and studip^sin pre.service -education. Tlir 

instructional systems can also be used with high school students^ parents 
and community groups. * ^ ■ ' • . 



Main Emphase's ^ ' ' 

■ J s « .-C , ' • * , ■ 

> Research Utilizing P;roblem Solving is "an.- experiential instructional 

_ system tJhich" i%vides ' information about a 5-step method -of problem Solving 

.. and gives participants an .opportunity to practice and improve their problem 

^ • solving skills. Team buil^ng rela£idriships are emphasized igi t^e* workshQps. 

■g^articipan-ts develop , a {Project to be Implemented in their, backhome setting*. 
.'^ ■ A' ., 

Int ji|ts/CoTitents - ^ ^ ' " " 

, , ^ ' The purpose ot a Research Utljzir^ Problem Solving workshop is to ^ 

prepare' educators to use techniqu4s_ f or^def ining, analyzing and- salving 

pro>iems. Jhe program provides teachersvaad administrators with^competencies 




in : 



App;Lying^four guideline criteria for w^itir^gC^'. problem statement 
Paraphrasing in interpersonal ^tommunications . , 

' Using,'the force field I^Lagnostic technique 

« • _^ 

Select^ing and creati|ig instruments for 'data gathering 

Diagnosing teamwork relationships ' { * 

' »• *■ . ' * ' V, .... 

^ott-ing and analyzing major- results ii^^dafta cijllected 



• 
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Identifying personal styles of teamwork behaviors 
Utilzing concepts 'and ^Icills of giving and receiving fjtclback 
Using criteria for deriving implicati9ns from research findjjags » » ^ # 
Brainstorming action alteratives to meet implications deriVed* 



from findings , ^ 



■4 ' 



\ 



Applying guidelines for plaining and . implement in»^ act ion alternatives 

^ # • ' t ^ \ ^ ^ 

^ Ide^ifying and evaluating small .group dynamics 

^ ... ' , 

Planning a backhome proj^t . . ^ • ^ . 

EMaluating solution plans • ' 

Conducting^ a backhome RUPS project ^ 

J • ■ • 

The prog«& also give's participants skills and techniques for 
identifying and diagnosing classroom or school ,probJttems as well a's for 
designing action plans to resolve them. Evaluation becomes a pattern 
of repeated objective *diagnoAs in this process. Emphasis of the entire 
design*is oni teachers and administrators practicing their "do it" skills ^* 
to, perform *:he* problem solving process. f * 



V Main Activities " ' ' * 



.1^ 



A Research Utilizing Problem Solving workshop is divid^d^-iffto*^ ^ 
^ sequential instructional .session^. In each session, parti|^pants engage 
^ ^in ^rnall group aisc.lission, 'experiential exercises, .and s^nulat ions . The 
V ^ -system in^des films, theory papers, vnrittefi exercises, observation 

'activities and self-evaluative guides. Continuous actjive participation 
i^ demanded by u3R.ng a simulation -situation in^which'thfe trainee "helps" 
a fictitious teacher or principal solve/a^ problem using tKe Research Utilizing 
Probl^n Solving mocjel. * * . " 
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Prpvisions for Use 

A, * Fo^nnat: Workshop 

B, Personnel Required • ' ' : 

One experienced trainer per 12-36 participants ' ^ 
C Product. Components: • . < , • 

Required: 1 trainer's manual per trainer 

1 set of participant materials per' participant 

^ 1 audiotape \^ ' 0 . 

1 text .pei^ .participant ' ^, 



Optional: Research Utilizing Problem Solving: 
OutcoiBe Evaluation Report (1976) 

Research Utilizing* Problem Solving; 
• Summary of Outcome Evaluation Report 
(1976) 

^ 4k 

Outcome Milestone Report for Research • 
^ Utilizing ^Problem Solving (1974) . 

Other Resources: ^ 

* / 

• \ * 
1 tape recorder . / 

Newsp^rint,, f elt pens, masking t^e 
' A large room (preferably carpeted) with movable tables 

and comfortable chairs 
^Bevei-ai,es and refreshments in the room 



Related Products 



F. Time Span: * 



The 30 hours of instruction take fi\fe consecutive days or 
two* Sessions of 2 1/2 days schedule* a week apart. Two ' * 
3-hour foUowup sessidns jjte schooled for six and twelve 
weeks after training. ^ 



Conditions of Use 
• I 



AlthoughiChere are no pfrerequisites for- this training, participant 
.ifust b4: present for every session of tll^ workshop sin;^ .the ^erM 
are sequential and cumulative. • ^' exerci 



Cost Range ' 

> 

Ciassrooia. Version . ! ^ • . : 

Leader's Guide: Research l(tilzing Problem' Solving (282 pages, loose 
leaf and three-hol4 punched) $11,00 ' - . y - 

Participant Materials' (281 pages, loose leaf and three-hole punched) 
$8^00 per^^^ / > * * ' 

By Charles Jung, Ruth Emory and Ren^ Pino 



1* 

f 



Audiotape' Recording 
$3.85 • ' . ^ ^ 

Text: Fox, R. , M. B. Luszki and R. Schmuck. Oiagnosing ClassrQom 

Learning Environments . Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1966. ($4.00) . . ' ^ , 

Administrators Version - ^ 

Leader's Guide: Research Utilizing- Problem Solving (287 pages, loose 

leaf and three-hole - punched) 
' $11.10 • ' - , . 

Participant Materials (287*pages, Iqose leaf and three-hole punched) 
$"^.90 per set = « , 

Audiotape Recording 
$3.80 ^ 

Text': Fox,*R. , R. Schmuck, E. Van Egmond, K*. MtVo and C. Jutig. 

Diagnosing Professidnal tlim^ate of Schools .' Fairfax, Virginia 
>NTL Learning Resouffces C6rp. ,' 1973. ($7. 75) • ' • 

• - A ' 

Optional evaluation reports areTvailable for $5.00 each. 



^ 'Client ' group^ ii^st consider: ^ ■ 

: 0 / ' ' • 

1/^ Cost fx^r trainers, 5 days plus travel e;cpenses anc^pter diein 

2. RjBlease tiire fot* palrtlcipants, 5 days' 
• - -V ■ - ) . 

< 

Adaptability < . ^ ' 

^ The printed materials, are easily adapted by qualified trailers to 
meet the needs of* users of her than educational personnel. 



Product Availability 
" Traiiving Materials: 

Evaluation Reports: 



Commercial-Educational Distributing .Servi 
P- 0. Box 3711 
Portland^ Oregon, 97208 

Northwist Regional Educational Laboratory 
Infproving Teaching Competencies Program 
Dr, John.Lohman, Program Director 



For Additional Informati^ Contact 



Dr, William T. Ward 

Improving Teaching €t5mpetencies ^Program 
Northwest Region^ Educational Laboratory 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 



Portland, Ore^n 97204 ^ 
C503) 248-6368 




-Iptended Users «> . / 

Social Conflict and Negotiative Problem Solving is designed primarily 
for the following role groups: t^^chers, administrators, supervisory 
and 'coordinaf ing personnel, and persons from teacher associations, 
colleges, universities, state departments and community education groups. 



Main Emphases ^ 

Social Cor^flict and Negotiative PriDblem Solving is a relatively 
structured, experience-based workshop which focuses^ on helping people to 
develop more useful personal understandings of 'conflict' anS to respond 
more successfully to conflict situations. »^ • 

Intents/Contents ^ ^ . . 

The workshop is based on the assumption that experience precedes 
learning and that the meaning gained from* any experience comes from t9e 
learner. Participants haye an opportunity to interact w^th designed, 
activities and theory papers to form personal understandings and attitudes 
^about the following key aspects of conflict: . ' * # ' ' 

The n'ature of conflict 

\ What is .conflict 

The causes of ^conflict ' - , ' - ' 

Feelings and' conflict ' - - ^ , 

Diagnosing conflict ^ ^ 

Self-interest and conflict ' * ' 

The role of self-interest in conflict 

Distinquishing among self-interest, selfishness and altiruism 
^Identifying your own and others' self-intarests ^ . ' 
' Presenting self-interests: assei^tive, nonassertiivfe and* 

aggressive styles , , • 



' •Power and c onflict . * 

— %> 

The role of pow^r in conflict 

C-^ The bases of power 

Feelings of power and impotence 
Diagnosing power ^ * • . 

-c, . ^ „ ' 

Respond^iiig to con flict 

" \ — — : — 

Interpersonal styles for coping with conflict: v 
avoidance, accommodation, competition,- collaboration 
and negotiation - < ^ ^ 

A Negotiative Problem Solving Process fo r Conflict 

Conditions for ae^otiative problem solving,^ . 
Diagnosing conflict- • ' ^ 

Preparation for negotiation ' ^ 

Good faith bargaining 
Assessing negotiation outcomes 



Main Activities - t y ^ ^ 

Through designed activities and simulations, participants^ are presented 
with multiple opportunities, to involve themselves in lllrning about conflict 
at personal and interpersonal levels. Partici^nts are encouraged .to 
establish and pursue their own learning goals and to support norms of 
openness to self -inquiry, risk, taking and ' experimenting with new behavior. 
Opportunity is provided for personal reflection and integration, and for 
application ,to participant work settings. 



Provisions for Use ^ 

A. Format : Workshop 

B. Personnel Required: " ^^^^^ ^ • " 

A team of two qualified ^and experienced trainers per 20-36 
, - participants ' ^ ^ ' 

C. Product Components: - * . * 

Required: 1 trainer's manual per trainer 

1 set of participant ^materials per participant 
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Optional: Evaluation Report (s) : Planning Milestone Report 

for Social Conflicted NegoCiative ProblemVSolving 
01974) 

Tilot Milestone Report for Social Conflict and 
Negoliiative Problem Solving (1975) - 



Interim Milestone Cycle Evaluation Progress Report 
C1976)' 

D. Other Resources: * 

■ . / - 

Newsprint, felt pens, masking tape ^. ' 

A large room (preferably carpeted) with movable tables 
and comfortable chairs 
• Beverages and refreshments in the room 

E. Related Products?- - ^ 



F, Tim.e Span: \ 

The workshop includes five days of training which can be covered 
Consecutively or on consecutive weekends. . , 



CoTlditions o5 Use * 

This training may .be more effective if participants have previous!, 
workshop experience in small 'group process skills.^ Participants must, be. - 
present for every session of the workshop since the exercises are 
sequential and cumulative; interdependence adbng participants in ^hese 
exercises is high. • . ^ ' 

Cost Range . 

Materials are currently under development and training is provided 
at no cost to participants when used fos field test purposes. ' 

Adaptability . • , ^ ^ - , 

Information is not available at this time. 



Product Availability 

• * * 

The materials for this program are currently undergoing devejLopment 
and' evaluation* For this .reason, the training materials are' available^ 
for approved field test purposes only. Optional evaluation reports are 
available at $5.00 each from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program, Dr, John Lohman, Program Director 

For Additional Information Contact 

Dr. William T. Ward ^ 
Imgroving Teaching' Competencies Program 
/ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97204 * 

C503) 248-6868 . . * ■ 




I"." ; !. s Jung, Senior Author ^ ' 

" • 'l''c -V -.ird, r,:,,:t.'],c,r 

til - ..!>•; r,„ ....1 or ■ ' . 

."• • c . o, r,- . jt-, jr > . 

' ' *■ ' 

Intended Users 

/ Primarily,- Inti^rpersonal Communications has-been designed for the 
fallowing role groups: teachers, administrators, supervisory and 
coordinating personnel, . and pr.eservice education students. The 
instructional system can also be used with high school students and 
parent groups. • / 

Main Eribhases 

* J 

^ ^Interpersonal Communications is an ^periential instructional 
system. It provides (a) information about' the process of communication, 
(b) opportunities for participants' to increase their interpersonal ^ * 
communication skills and (c) experiences for understanding one's own 
styles of communication. 



Intents/Contents - - 
? 

An Interpersonal Communications 'workshop provides participants with 
knowledge and skills generally applicable to: 

1. Face-to-face communication 

2. Individual styles of communicating 

3. Group -an^organizational factors which affect communication 

4. Contj^^ed improvement of one's communication' skills ^ 



i 



During tire workshop, exercises incluc^el (a) paraphrasingK' (b)- behavior 
description, (c) describing feelings, (d) nonverbal commiJn^cation, (e) the 
•concept of feedback, (f) matching behavior with 'intentions, (g) communicating 
undeij pres are' and (h) communication patterns in the' schooL, building. 
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Main Activities • ^ 

There are 20 Instructional sessions that comprise an IPC workshop. 
Each session involves the participants in practicing communication 
behaviors, learning ways t6 recognize these behaviors, and receiving 
feedback concerning their use. The system includes films, theory papers, 
written exercises, observation activities, and self-evaluative guides. 



Provisions for use 

A. Format: Workshop 

B. Personrlel Required: 

.One experienced trainer or a team of qualified trainers' 
for 12-36 participants (materials provided for multiples 
of 6). . ^ • ^ • 

C. Product Components: 

Required: 1 trainer's manual per trainer 

1 set of participant materials per participant 
9 16 mm films 
1 audiotape 

Optional: Fiel^i Jest and Outcome Milestone Report for 
Interpersonal Comimanicat? ons (197A) 

Summary of Interpersonal Communications Field 
Test and Outcome Milestone Report (1975) 

D. OtHeA Re'sources: 

1 film projector 
, 1 tape xecoirtier 

Newsprint, felt pens, masking tape 

A large room (preferably carpeted) with movable tables and 

comfortable chairs 
Beverages and refreshments in the rooia- 

E. Related Products: 



t 

IGi - 
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F. Time Span: 

There are 20 sessions which require approximately 30 hours 
to complete. Whenever possible training should be covered 
in' five consecutive days or two sessions of 2 % days held 
within two weeks. 



Conditions^ of Use . 

Although there are no prerequisites, participants must be present 
for every session of .the workshop since the exercises are sequential 
and cumulative. 



Cost Range 

Leader's Manual: Interpersonal Communications C396 pages, loose 
leaf and thre^hole punched) $19*. 95 each 

P.articipant Materials (342 pages, loose leaf and three-hole punched) 
$12.95 per set 

• ■ . • \ # 

By Charles Jung, Rosalie Howard, Ruth Emory and Rene Pino 

Audiovisual Instructional Materials 
$195.00 per set of nine 16 mm sound films and one audiotape 

Above prices plus shipping charges 

Optional evaluation reports are available for $5.00 each 

Client grou'ps must consider 

1. Cost for trainers, 5 days \ ^ 

plus travel expenses and per diem 



2. Release time for participants, 5 day 




Adaptability 

Easily adapted by qualilied'* trainers to meet the needs of users other 
than educational personnel ,and'to fit tato differing time constraints. 



T 



Product^y^vailablllty 

Training Materials: Xicom, Inc. 

RFD 1, Sterling Forest 
Tuxedo, New York 10987 

Evaluation Reports: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
^ Dr. John Lohman, Program Director 



For Additional Information Contact 



Dr. William T. Ward 

Impyoviag Teaching Competencies Program 
Northwest Regional Educatioaal Laboratory 
710- S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon ^9720^ 

(503) -248-6868 



c 

16' 3. ' 
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Intended Users W 

Primarily, Interpersonal Influence has been designed for. the fol*l^wing 
role groups: ^teachers, adminfstrators, supervisory and coordinating 
personnel, and preservice education students. The instructional sy^stem 
can also be used with high school students and parent groups. 

Main Emphases 

/ " Interpersori^ Influence is an experiential system which provides 

(a) information about the basic concepts Df influence processes, 

♦ 

(b) opportunities for participants to practice influence skills and to ^ 
identify their characteristic st^^es of interpersonal influence. 



ERIC 



Intents /Contents ' ^ 

The activities in this instructional system are designed to provide 

the following competencies: - • ^ 

Ability to identify and explain. the major ideas that describe- 
^ the processes of inter^personal influence 

Capability for using guidelines provided to diagnose and analyze 
forces and efflcts of influence in selected interpersonal and 
group situations ^ - \'^''^\ 

Ability to^ identify and make judgPifegts about one's qharact^r let icx^ 
influence /styles i * > 

Ability to identify exteift and naC^e^of -one's own need tcf 
Inf luencei 

Capability for identifying wayfe in which pr/Inciples learned and , 
guidelines utilized in the worksho]^ may be /Applied in settings ' 
other than the workshop ^ 
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■ .-^ " • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ i 

J ' 

Main Activities ^ ' ' ^ 

: — • ^ >v 

J. . tjlThere are 20 instructional ^sessions in'an Interpersonal lft*l\ience - 

•workshop. .During^the workshop, ..participants exper^nce a vari^Bty of ways 
>-in'whi€h they may 'learn about interpersonal, iriflnervce. There are written - 
definitions, desbriptions, some films aq^. t'ape recordings.. t^ illustrate 
behavior^ of prasent dilen5uas. There- -^e times for refiect;;Lng on . ' 
,experieTicfs and ways" of doing things; times 'for" discussing- idfeas; 
techniques for observing and analyzing behavior. TKere are opportunites 
to share oKsfervations with others <and ^to ask for *obs'ervat ions ^nd reactions. 
There a^e some simulation, task performance and role playii^ situations 
in which participaats can try' out behaviors. - • 



Provisfong^' f^gff • U^e -"-"^" " , ^ - . - 

. A. 'FormaX: Workshop - ^ - 

B* ""Personnel Requited: 

" ' ' ' 

One experienced trainer per 12-36 participants * i 

C. , Produft^ Components: , ' 

Required: 1 trainer's manua^l per trainer ' ' 

1 ^et of participant materials per participant 
16 mm films ' — 

• ' '\ audiotape ^ - 

Option^i:^ Followup Survey of Int ^personal Influence « 
Interim. Field Test Participants (1974) 



^ A IhtpriJersonal Influence Interim Evaluatioh ^ 
/'k • iieport ' (1974) --^^ f 



Sunmiary of Interpersonal Influepce Interlto > 
F'4.eld Tes.t and FollOwup Survey (1975) 

Interpersonal Influence Final Evaluation Report- 
Report (1976) .- ^ - ^- 

* 

Summary Report of laterpersorial Influence Field 
Test, Impact Study and Expert Review (1976)- 
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D. Other Resources 




1 film projector • . »v 

1 -tape recorder - * 
Newsprint, felt pens,' masking t^pe 
■A large, room (preferably carpeted) with movable 

tables and comfortable chairs 
Beverages and refreshment s* in the'iioom 




Related Products: 



F- ^Time Span: 



The, 20 sessions requii^e approximately 3d hours to complete. 
^ \7henever possiSle training should be covered in five consecutive 
days (ir two sessions of 2 ^ days heTd within two weeks 



ndltions ^of Use 



Although the«e are 'no prerequisi^s f or this trailing, participants 
* must fe present for every session of the workshop since the 'exercises « 
are sequential acd cumulative. * 



, Cost Ran^e 



\ 



Leader's Manual: Interpersonal Influence' (237 pages, loose' leaf 
.*id three-hole punched) $19,95 each * * " ' 

Tarcicigant Materials (185 pages, loose leaf and three-ho]^ 
pun9hed) $12.95 per set' ' ' " ] 

By: Ruth 'Emory and Rene .Pino ' - ^ ' 

' ' ' ' . Ni. • ^ • * 4 

^udiov*LSual Instructional Materials, - < ^ ' 

$99.50 per set of four 16 ram sound films and tw6 * ^' ' 
. audiotapes ' ' ^ 1* - * - 

Above price| plus shipping charges 

^Optional evaluation reports are ava^ilable tor $5.00 eac 

i ' ^ ^ # 

' Cli-cnt ^groups must consider: |^ *\ * 1^ 



^4 



.ERJC 
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1. 







• 



Cost for trainers, 5 days plU3 travel expenses ^d per ^iem^* 



c 



Adantabilit/ , . ^ ^ ' 



The printed' natt^rials are ea'f^ily adapted by qualified* trainears to 
neet the needs of users ather than educational personnel and to fit into 
differing time arrangnefit s. 



. Product - Availability ^ 

1^. Training Mati^rials: Xicom, Inc. 

* . ' RFD 1,> Sterling Forest ^ 

Tuxedp^, New York 10987 , \ . * 

> * • 

Evaluation R(^ports: -Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
• ' . Improving Teaching, Competencies Program f 

Dr. John Lohman, Program Director ' - , 



For Additonal Information Contact 

Dr. VJillian T. Ward . 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
Northwest Reg^ipnal Educational Laboratory 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 



Pbrtland, Oregon 97204 
. (503^ 248-6868 , ' f 



$ 



4^ 

XT 




FPEFARyj'j" EDV^ATIOUAL TRApHlG COlJSVLTAhS: SKILLS TRAIflim 



Rene Pino, Author/De\Asloper ' ' - . 

" Ruth^Emory, Author/Developer 

^ Charles Jung, Coauthor/Developer , ^ 



t 



.Intended Use^-s 



3 



This tiraining" syst^ -is designed fdY* educators ^t< any level -who 

. ' • ' \' - ' \ 

wish to acquire trainer and consultant^ skills. , . 

Main Emphases - 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training 'is, an ' 
'^xperieat i-al instructional system whicflT provides trai;jing in such process^ 
skills as goal setting, problem solving, communicating, influencing and 
decision makk*ing. *.Th^ focus of ' a. Preparing Educational Training Consultants 



Stills Training workshop is to prepare participants to function as skills 

• ■. ^ 

Intent s/ Con tent s 



trainers ^nd- to conduct group- pjocesS skills workshops. 



The general goal of Preparing Educational Training Consultants-: 'Skills 
Training 'is to teach part;icipants to train others in process skills and to 
facilitate the^ functidning'of small groups. Dufing this process, skills 
trainers are prepared to: 

1. Assess issues and problems within a small grolip 

2. Diagnose skijLl n^eds o^ individuals withiji the group . /\ 

3. Identify group priorities for skills training exercises / 

Apply criteria for selecting and sequencing skills' training 
exercises * 



5. Adapt and conduct sTcills trailing exercises 
"6. Evaluat;e *f'cquisition of skilj 



ERIC 
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Main Activities -■. ' • ■ ' » f 



The preparing Educational Training .Consulti^ngs : Skili's'Trainers System 
^ is a two part workshop. The first part of" the prCigrain* consists of a^ one week' 
training program during which th^ Preparing Educat^jDnal, Traini9|^ Consultants 
Skills Jraine^rs trainees (skills trai-ners) ^tud^ the basic e'ontepts of the 
instructional system. Also during the first ,week;' tWSk-ills. trainers are ' 
puoy^d^ with a series of exercises to prac/ice -'group skills "training. 

The sgcond part of the workshop is'a practicum for the skill^ trainees. 
During the practicum the skills train^^rsUqrm trf'os"; ea^^h.trio works with a; , 
second group of 'l2 to 24,i>eople. .fhife s/econd training week is re/erred to 
.as the^Group Process' Skills yworksh^pg^nd the second i^et 6f participants 
are called Group Process Skills ttaipeei These sessions,, which are conducted 
over a 5-day i^riod, are desigi?fe4..2^'^?rt5up .Process' Skills 'trainees can" obtain 
training in group p^c(iess skills 'from the'trio of skills 'trainers . The^ t\ch- 
n^«es and strategies^ of group process exercises are applicable to any grOup 
for whoHi the' materials are' new. " *" ' 



'Pjrovisiotfs fc^ Use 
^ ^ ' A.. Format:' Iwo-Part Workshop 



Part I prepares skills^ trainers to cfenduct group - profcess ski;is ' 
exercises - - -"^ ^ . 

Part. II (Group Process Skilly workshq^py^ allows ' skills Aainera tb^ 
p^^ctdce wljilfe the}^ conduct.^ workshops for others ln.r,Sup ^?roc4as 
Skilly , ■ " ' ' * • • ' , ^/ 



.B. Personnel Required:^ 



One senior traflPer who has campleted prerequisites including 
Interpersonal Commurticat ionrs* and Research Utilizii^ Pro'blem 
Solving or has hag comparable traimLn^* experience ' 

Parts I and II: Twelve to eighteeen skills ^traiiYerg, mate'rlal^ 
have been prepared for multiples of three , ^ 

Part II; Twelve to' twenty-four GPS participants per-trio of 
, skills trainers ' ^ ^ -^^ • 



O ' • • ^ . * I Bfy - ' . -159 
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Product Components: 



.Required: Part I: Skills Training 



1 s€t^of. instructional strategies per senior' trainer ' 
1 get of participant materials per skills tra^iner 
* . ' 1 set of collection \of exei>cT5es per senior and skills ' * 

trainer " * \ ' / / ^ 

" Multiple c6pies of. exercises per workshop -y' 

Part IT: Group Profess Skills Practicum 

1 set of instri^^orlal strategies for^roup Process Skills^ 
'per sfcills' trainer . • <k - • 

1' set of participant materials per Group, Process Skills participant 
Hultiple^ copies of exarqises per workshop > , ^ ' ' . 

Optional: Field Test' Technical Report* for Preparing Educational Training 
'Consultants: Skills Training- (1975) ' 

Outcome Evaluation Report for Preparing Educational Training 
'.Consultants : Skills Training ^ (1976) 

Other Rejpurces: v » * ' 

Part I: Spacious room with movable and comfortable furniture; chairs 
* and tabl*es for shall groups. 

Part. II: A similar room for each team of skills trainers a,s well as a 

general meeting ropm for conference^ an-d acdess to iexercise " ^ 
iaterials , ^ * ' 

Facilities for both sessions should be located near refresbanent facilitites. ' 

Both sessions: Newsprint, felt pens, masking tape, name tags, art supplies 
Related Products: . " • 

Time S9 an: ^ - * . , , * 

Two weeks^are required for skills trainers, five consecutive days for Part' I \ 
and eithcjf'five consecutive days or two 24 day sessions for Part II. 

Part II, the Group Process Skills workshop, requires one week of Group Process 
Skills par.ticipant, time. ^ ' ^ ^ * / . * 



Conditions of Use . ' ' ' . / 

Prerequigites for Preparing ^Educational Training Consultants : Skills _ 
Trainers include Interpersonal Communications and Research Utilizing 
Proble^i Solving or comparable experience'. There are no prerequisites 
for Group Process Skills part ici]3ants. 

• *■ • 
Because this training* is cumulative, part icipants must be present^for 
every ^efsion of the 'workshop . . % ^ 



Cost> Range 



P^art li Skills Training 



1 set of instructional strategies per senior \rainer ,($8.90) 
1 se^ of collection. of exercises per senior and skills trainer 

($31.00). ' ' ^ _ ' • 

1 set of participant-materials per skills trainer ^6:8^) 
Miiltiple^ copies of exerc ise handouts 

;^ Group Process Skill's Precticum 




1 set of Group Process Skills instructional strategies per skills 
* trainer ($6.80) , " , 

^ * I'set of Group 'Process Skills participant materials per Group 
Process Skills participant ($5.90) 
Duplicating' options for multiple copies of ex'ercise handouts 
^ 1 set of 138 cam^ra-r-eady exefcise handouts ($11.00) 
, .1.2 sets of all exercise handouts (S64.00) 

12 copies of a single exercise handout ($-50) * 

Optional'.evaluation reports are available for $5.00 each. 

Adaptability ^ • ' ^ t ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

Produ.ct Availability ^ * ^ 

^ Training Materials:^ Commericial Educational Distributing Services 



V - 



P. 0. Bax^37ll 
Portland,- Oregon 97208 



Evaluation Reports: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

^^r^proving 'Teaching 'Competencies Program 
(J)r. John Lohman, Program, Director 

For Additional Inf c^^t ion^^^CTTfact 




•Dr. WilliamlJr ^Ward, 
Improving Toadhing Competencies 'program 
Northwest ^e^ionai Edux:atidnal L^bcrratory 
710 S. W. Second .Avenue '''.^ - 

.Pdrtlai^d, Oregon -^7204 

(503) 248-6868 . ' . • '* 



Rene Pino, Author /Developer 

Ruth E'norv, AuLhor /Dev<-loper ' ^ 

Charles Jung, Coauthor/Developet / . 

Pare II: Pr^cticum of Preparing* Educational Tjr^'ining Consultants^!: 
' * Skills Trainers • ' v - ' v 

Intended U^ers ' \ / • 

Group Process Skills has been designed for the following role groups: 

teachers, administrators, supervisory and coordinating personnel, a<id students 

in t-aacher preparation. * • 

Main Enphases ' , • ^ 

The.^at^riai s u&ed in a Group' Process Skills workshop hav^ been designed. ^? 
to help participants become ^n:ore effective members of the organizations to 
vhicht cheV belong. The materials emphasize such process skills as communicatioji 
• techniques, " problem solving, decision making and goal* , identification^ 

Intents / Contents . ^ 

T^le Group Process Skills program has .b«en developed to provide participants 

with' the opportunities to: , , ^ - - ^ " . ' 

A^sesS existing^and potential probleS^s with^in an organizational 
subgroup, of '^hj.ch they are a pari' ' . 

• • * ^ ' >• * 

\ Identify small group process skiHs" whichf they, as an individu^al, 
ne^d to Improve ■ ^ 

' Irjcrease their experience with these skills by participation, in 
exercises c'^osen by the trainers ' ^ 



cVhome 



Integrate learnings -for applicat^ion in their bacVhome setting 

Main Activities ' - # , ^ ^ - , '"^ " 

As'a group works through the materials u»der ^the ^i'dance of the trainer, 

liack is gathered 'cm the group'-s" makeup and use of process skills. Participant's 

gatner much of this data themselves and learn to Analyze it. MeaGwhiJ^^che --^ 

^ ' ' ^. , * , . ' ^ 

tra-iners use the data to h^p' th'^m diagnose skiills nieds as w^ell as to select 

and .sequence exercises especially designed to speak to'such needs. 



Provisions for Us( 



A. Format r Workshop 

B. Personnel Required: 

Two experienced' trainers per 12-36 participants 

C* Product Components: 

1 set of instructional strategies ^f or t^roup Process Skills 
fer J^rainer 

1 set of collection of exercises per trainer 

1 set of participant materials per Group Process Skills 

participant ° 
Multiple copies of exercises per workshop 



Other Resources: 



/ 



Newsprint, "elt pens, masking t'ape, name tags 
A large room (preferably carpeted) with movable tables 

and confortahle 'chairs 
Beverages and refreshments in the room 

Related Products: 

Grou'p Process Skills is used ajs the -practicum for Preparing 
Educational Training Consultants: Skills Trainers, a training 
S37Stem designed to prepare individuals to function aS' "skills 
trainers." 

F.' Time Span: _ 



-Group Process Skills requires approximately 33 hours *of training. 
Whenever possible, training should be covered in five' consecutive 
days. ^ ' . 



Conditions of Use 



Although there are no prerequisites for this training, participants must 
be present for every session of -the workshop since the exercises are sequential 
and cumulative. 



Cost Range ^ 



ERLC 



Coli^ecti<Sn of Exercis^es ($31.^00) ^ " . ' 

Grouip Process Skills instructional Strategies ($6.80) 
Group Procei*5 Skills P^rtitiipant Materials ($5.90)' 
Duplicating^ options* for ipultiple copi^ of exercise handouts 
^ 1 set 6f 138 camera^ready exercise handouts ($6^.00) 
12' sets of all e:?ercise thandouts ($64.00) * ' 
12 "copies of a^ single €Xerci^e handout ($.50^ 

17 :i 
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groups must consider: 

1. Cost for trainers, :> jdays plus^travel expenses and per diem 

2. Release time for participants, 5 days 

^ Adaptability^ ' ' 

This training system is easily adaptable by qualified trainers to^rne 

needs of users other than educational personnel a^nd to fit into differing 

constraints. ^ 

Product Availability ' , . ' 

i 

Commercial-Educational Distributing Services (CEDS) . - 
P. 0. Box 3711 ^ ' 

Portland, Oregon 97208 ' - 

For Additional Information C(?titact 
Dr.' William T. Ward 

Improving Teaching Competencies Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

710 S.W. Second Avenue u 

Portland, Oregon 97204 

V 

- (503) 248-6868' 
4^ 
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PRBSAPjriG EDUCA7I0ML TPAniNG CONSULT A:1TS : COiJSULTIIJG 



Rene Pino, Author/Developer 
, Ruth Emory, Author/Developer 

Charles Jung, Coauthor/Develoger 

Seeond in the three-part series 



Intended Users 



ERIC 



This instructional system was designed for educational -personnel with a 
high degree of expertise in process training who wish to acquire small group 
consulting skills^ J ^ , 

Main Emphases - ^ , 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting uses diagnostic 
and Intervention techniques to focus ^on consulting in a temporary relationship - 
with a client system. The Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting 
graduate sho'uld be capable of forming a temporary relationship with a small group 
or major subsystem- of an educational organization. The temporary relationship 

is aimed at helping the client make progress toward their goals. ^t also should 

> 

help the g.raduate ase skills to improve that parX of the organization over ^' . 
which he or she has managerial responsibilities. The Preparing Educational 
Training Consultants: Consulting graduate learns to diagnose the organization's 
problems and to provfde..a0Sistance that-whl temporarily add or strengthen such 
tunctions as managing, planning and producing. This sytems 'trains,' participants 
to help a group more adequately accomplish its Immediate goals. 

' Intents/Contents * * , ' ^ 

. The main puirpose of a Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting 
workshop is to prepare an educational training consultant to: 

Apply diagnostic t,ec?iniques and intervention strategies to 
temporarily help' a client system add, or strenthen, a function 
to realize a. value or attain a goal* 

• ' . 175 . ,163 



Diagnose his/h^ own competencies ,and derive explicit rationale 
for a;ss\iming the consultant role 

♦ • 

Apply phases of planned change in working with a client system 

Apply a three-dimensional diagnostic matrix to identifying client . 
needs ' ' • ^ , - . 

Apply a three-dimensional* intervention matrix to worki-ng with the 
client system to meet a need 

Identify his/her own competencies *as related to the cells Of the 
*two matrices - ' . 

Identify his/her own professional growth needs and^ goals 

Identify his/her own value and ideological base for assuming the 
consultant role * 



Main ^cti\7itie€ 

A Preparing^ducat ional Training Consultants: Consulting workshop is ^ 

"divided into three parts, the first consisting of .thre^consecutive ten-hour 

days of instruction in basic concepts of consulting. Trainees are introduced 

» f 

to a variety of concep*tu^l models and scjiema related to plarvned change. These 
include models developed by Lewin (1951) and Lippitt <1958) as well^as, 
comprehensive diagnostic and intervention models developed especially for 
thi3 instructional system, ^e second part is a three-day practicum in 
which trainees engage in a consulting pjracticum with cll^ent systems prearranged 
by the workshop sponsor. The* third part 'concludes the training with three days 
of debriefing, evaluating the consulting practicum and integrat ing . tearni^s 
of the workshop. 



1 



Provisions for? Use 

'A. Format: Three-!^rt Workshop 

Part I gives instruction in basic concepts of consulting 

Part II provides a 3-day practicum with Client 

Part III in^:ludes debriefing, evaluating the practicum, and 
integrating learnings of the workshop. 



ERJC. . ' I7t. 



B. Personnel Required: , ' ^ , ' 

/ ' • " • ^ 

Two qualified trainers can craio 10-15 pareicipants 

' . r ^ * ' - ^ - • 

C; Product Components: • \ I 

Required: 1 set of instructional strategVes*p€r trainer' 

1 set pf participant materials ^per participant 

^ Optional; Evaluation Report(s): Intejrim Evaluation Report for 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Consulting 
(1976) . ^ 

^ Field Test and Outcome Milestone Report Preparing 
J Educational Training Consultants: Consulting ,(1976) ' 

- ' ^ Summary of Field Test and Outcome Milestone Report 

for Preparing Educational Training Consultants:- 
Consulting (1976) . C] 

D. Other Resources: 

? , 'Client sy>stems for consulting practicum~to be artange^ by 

workshop sponsor . . * • ' 



J 



C^sette recorder and tapes 

Newsprint, felt pens, masking^ tap,* name tag's 

Resource library .(approximately -25 books, as specified in 
traiiAing materials, I'copy each) 



E. Related J'roducts : 



Time Span: 

This system requires 54 hours of training, 2^1 hours^of individual 
study and 9. hours of practical experience with th^^ient, ^ Nine 
days concentrated tifae is required or three week% of three '^-day 
sessions. 



Conditions of^ Use > . ^ - , 

^ ^ Prerequisites: Research Utilizing Problem Solving, Interpersonal Communications,' 

s « - 

Interpersonal Influence, Preparing Educational- Training Consultants: Skills Trainers 4 
or comparable experiences: * - - 
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Par t : c L^i*.nr > r-i-^i be .^r^ »i t ^ f ar ever}: sesdion ot tlie 'vorksliop slpce 
the c:.ji\^^sco arj s?'fit.M?jll and cuTulatiVe. *' 



C.O.St: tvaniL ^ ' - ^ 

— . _ . . . . ^ 

Instructional strato;;L.s (517.70) 

P.irt icinapt t:iJt:crials ($14.00)' ' - ... 

; ■ * . '-^ . - • - . . . 

Optional e-valuatioa reports are available foj $5.00 each. 



Adaptqjpi lit y 



Product' Availabilitv 



Training MaterialszJ^onmercial-Educatlonal Distributing Services t' 
\ , ' P. 0. Box 3711 

* ' ^ Portland, Oregon 97208 

Evaiuatiou Reports: .Northwest PvCgional, xducationcil Laboratory * * 
-^^^ ^ Jr^proviag Teaching Competencies Program 

Dr. John Lohnian, Program Mrector 

For Additional Inforn^ation Coatact ' ^ 

Dr. Wiliiar. T.-VJard 

Improving Teaching Coripetencies Prograrn 
j:orth';;est Regional Educatia^.ai- Laboratory 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



(503) 248-6368 




^y.^cPj^j:;^ ^:z?c^:4^Iav^^ TFAmi:jd 'consultants:^ oeganizatioml deizd^^i^ent ' ' - ^ 

^'Rene Pino,\ Author/Dev^eloper • ► " . v ' 

Ruth Euioryl Authoi^feveloper- a ' f tf- 

Charles Jun^, Coautho:JP^Developer * ' . • 

*^ t^tf^ lin the- three-part- Prei^aring Mucationfal Training Consuitants series 
' • /W^ • ^ / . . , . 

Intended Useps . • ' , 

•* . "' ' 

• This sytenj has. been designed for ecjucationa]. perso'i^nel^ with ^ high degree 

of consult iiH^skiyll swho wish tg^^'Qcquire or^n'izational development training 
and. consuj^ing skills. . ^ " . " * * 

Main -Emphises^ * W ^ ' a 

,,Rreparing Educational ^Trait^ng CdnsultanUv Organizational Development 
provident participaTit^*^wit4> the - opportunity t<l acquire the knbwledge^ skills ' . 
and se^i^^ivlties needA to.^rctC^'ide .organizatiorfel development training and 
consultation^ s,chools/ It provides training in helping an educatio-nal 
organizat ion ^S^i'eve' structural and nonnative change, 'its a:yn'is to prepare ^ * 
con|^ltajjt?g|^o help <F#^i*ent -when desired scad fe'asible, ' These consultants^ aTso 
shotkld be.abife to help/it torchang:^ the ki,k<rs of obj ectives 'it sets for itself r 
•and to utilize^new kinds of tasources in.^ttaining them. .i ^ \ , 

f ents/Contjnts ' * ^ V - * ' ^ 

, ^ .The Prei^ring Qr.gaw?zatipnal Traiping Consultants: Cfeaanizfefij>nal Development 

instructional system pr*epares participants 'to become ^^ffanizational Development' (ODi) 

consultants. As^^ a restllt; of tHis^ training, - corisul*tan%s are expected'tb be-Sble'to: 

, 1. ' Idpnt^fy and'explaan the rtajor organizational iieT>elqpmeftt ^ ' ; * ^ ^ 
cbnceptuaflzatioA and rlnt^ervent j.on strategies tVi'at lire 
^ _ . 'pr^se^ted^ in th^^JPr^parihg Educational Training* Cpn^l£ants: 
.\ Or^^Riz a tiOTPf^l. Development inStruct^n^l 'system ' I 

. 2. ^-itstahlish a definite an^ wrkabl^ rielatjonshi^ and contract with *^ 
' " client groyp V ^ - 



r 



/ 



>leet: with a potential client group trans.late this group's* 
difficulties into a specific problem or problems on which the* 
group wishes to work 



k, *Colle£t information from the client group so the group's problcm(s) 
, may be dUagnosed and clarified 

^ . ' ' ■ . • ; - , 

5. 'Oe'sign, provide and a-ssess the' ef f ectivenesi-of intervention 
activities' that allow the client group to e^Tplore and examine 
alternatiye norms, processes, and structures, • - 

6. pDesign, provide and assess the effectiveness of, intervention 

activities that allow the client group to accomplish normative, 
procedural or structural changes resulting ^.n increased 
' * funqtio;ial capabilfty in. the organizaTioh 



7. Achieve ^fc^erm'inal relationship with^the cli^ent^ groxip by gradual 
withdraVal and by establis^jj^ng^structure and procedures 'to / 
substitute for the services^ provided by^ the consultant ' 



Main Activities 



^ During training, the Preparing Educat ional 'Training Consultants: 

Organizational Develo^^hi^ent traipees complete /a preworkshop assignment,* 

attend workshop meetings, and conduct an o;/ganizat ional development project • 
' , ^ ' / ' ♦ I ' ' ^ 

with a predetermined client group. * / " ! , - ^ 

' Preplting Educational Training Cp^isultants4 Organizational Developpent^ 

/ . ^ . . . 

4 training is spread over a period ojr eight months/ *Dvring this time,^ the 

Preparing Educational Training/donsultants: .Orga^zaticinal pevelbpmenf^^ / 
^ trainees complete a '6-dayj?^workshop 'assignment attend 17 days of workshpp , 
me^ting^ and spend ayflUniinum of ^10 days conducting an prgatiizat ion,al develijl^ 
ment project witVa predetermined "client group. The" following chart .outlines . 



*the timeline^'Jor major training events. 
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. * Month X 


Month 3 . 


Month 4 


Month J 


><5!?t h 6 


Month 7 


Month 8 ' 


^revroksr.op 










3-Day 








Assigcme'VC 


Worksnop 








Workshop 




Workshop 




(Tcfcai 1 


Meeting* ^ 


^Meeting 




Meeting ' 


Meeting 




Meeting 


c 



















NojCe: ' There are ^f proxir-at«l>\30 to 35 davs b^t-^een worscs^op '-asetin^s fee 00 pco^ecc vor^ 
^ with clleht gr9ups. . . - 
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Provisions for^Use * . 

A. Formal:; Workshop * 

B. Personnel Required r ^ 
Two qualified trainers per 12-27 participants*(in teams of 2 or 3) 

C. Product Component s: ' . ^ . 

Required: 1 set of '5 monographs per trainer • ^ 
1 set Gkf participant^materials per participant 
, ' , 1 copy of the^central ideas book per participan^/ 

Optional: Pilot Jiilestorte Report for Preparing Educational Trainings 
Consultants III: Organizational Development (1976) 

^ D/ Other Resources: ^ 

■> * ' * . 

, Name tags, newsprint, felt pens, masking tape s,^^ , ^ 

E. Related Products :^ ^ 
. F. Time Span: •„ . ^ „ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „. 

J ' ■■ f ' ^ 

Training is spread ev^r a period , of eight months, ftncluded are: 
'a 2-day preworkshop^assignment , 17 days of workshop meetings,.* and 
. at least 10 days spent conducting an OD project. ^" 

Conditions />f Uge' 

Prerequisites « * ' " 

^.The following training or comparable experiences are require^> fc^r ^ 
participation: Research Utilizing. Problem, Solv.ing, Interpersonal CoThitaiunications, 
Interpersonal Influence, Preparing Educational Training Consultants I: * Skills 
Trainers, P-Ceparing Educational Training Consultants II: Consulting, Social ' 
Conflict and Negotative Problem Solving. 



• 
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Par 1. 1 c i p.i-^.L ':ust bo pr^'^c^nc lor ev<iry session of the workshop since 
. tr. : c >.otv::^r.c ♦ rcc S'^^iio-r t: lal and cutzulat: ive . 



# Not yet nyaiinble. 



x\daptabilily 

Product Availability ' 

These training naterials are slated for publication in fall of 1976. 

Optional ,evaluatiOvn reports nay be secured fron: ' 

y ,^i'orthwest Regional Educational Laboratory ♦ 

Improving Teaching Competencies Program ^ 
. Dr. John Lohrr.an, Program Director 

•For 4'^ditlonal Infornation Contact 

' I)r. Willi«n'T. Ward 

Inproving Teaching Co:apetencies Program- • . • ' 

NorthwGsti^ Regiorfl^ Educational Laboratory 

710 S.I?. Second"^P«iiue ' . • 

Fortla;id, Oregon 972CA - - ' 

" . ' ' (503) 2-<8-6S68 ' ' " ' . . Jl' 
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PACIFIC - I -.^'?,OR 1 -ICM, Si'MrOL 



DATi^: Sep*.: r-bcr 4, 13: 



A. F. -Wilcox 



^^'^L.- ''-':r- Pacific f-r^'-Lojr ISich S^^^- :>olV — .1^ < 

•-.--■> — 



C'- 




*: '--^ Pacific ■ -^y- .T'^' .^1^13/3 st;^':_"-^5 a ;tr- vpr rier--^res 

jrn !"o' . r 3 a "^^ic .~';ly ■ v. j^o '.-^it t-'^^y '.vi'l te^^Qri'e 

v^.efi^t of tf"-is rr-^.^ssvz'^ w;:! -n:ail t^-e ::r •'l: : - : d --'"f^r's of tj-e L'crcol, the 
z^rents ; and co^T.mur:^y croops*. 



E:<p^^r>2'-ce5 --r3'-\jal to the sobcoys r^.i ^^s i.c^^ v/iTl take into 'cfS^s i derate cn^the^ i nr.- 

Tre y:jnc n^cn /.o.^.j^r .-.r-.A ^r^d'^-:;e •'"rcr-n Pac if'ib-v^^-' inwOr s'-'Cu'd krc-A hew to 

think ip'^-ically, 'co.^<nnun;ca^e''c'oar:y, [.or'^orrn ^Cts'-'S 3-i;ifully, and j'jdge fairly. 



At the, heart of t'-^s rniss lo.o. is the dove ' corr-enit of e-.ch stud^r-.r's consideration for 
cthc-iTs, their kmcne^s ^and c "f^passTon, and their ?.%varen.j'ss of ther^.^selves and 
outers a^ being vycr^/^y of reve-^a --t^and respect. Pacific Htarbcr st'jdents devoted- 
• to-the sacredness of tneir c.vn^and others' hunnanness dre fairly oertavn to be good 
cit:zi^s o^ Our sccietv. 



l^rz.\ ^.[^n a h:?ic ':;'_.eliry i-^jc ^n\rec;i. 
aoco." '*rh 3' 
br^r^^iora: c: 
E.:--se-ral *o 

cc-.d.I^— c'---,: .st . j;fat Pacific 



n t . K d ^"11122 ^ L'^ i ill, 



ires the identification ge^Tiral' areas of N 
areas of accor^ph^shr.^-ef^t for 5t'<^.£lents; 



ais are anr^s.c^ ^ 



pi I sh rr.e nt . r ' J-: ac he rs . ahd;*adn-.i ni s : r ators . 
:Jj:a:;C'^al and ocer^tic^al coals are certain 



rbor ['•'vch Sc'^.iol 
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;.:r^ .It Pacific : •:r'.cr \' ^pp to r^-.w^ rj 

' Q ^3 l-,^y v.c.-k rits in ti-.e v^ccci^^pU .h- ' 



: ^^^s us rd 



lod charge 



>t^^'-ir:es to dc-- artrrie -ts on,tre basis of 



^ '-pi .s =rviees . 



■-'rill outcorr.os) so 
1/— p^errert, and ev 



^its .can 



a L u 3 1 e , e i r^-r o g r a m s 
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it : :"d <o 



^odV's der a^^trr.ants *. 
.V ^r"cri',^s ^r-d ^c.^^-^ ;es or *o sustain an e^is^ing 
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v::;:t RELAT;G'iS skills :ev5lg?:'£M 



t of t'^.e ?rGb\ci!l ' Q 



' r official District posture will so^on require tret all ^taff rr.^^:;;J€rs 
.'V-3te r.oi on:y by th^- for^-al" t["^"ntng, but th'eir day-tc-d^y behaviors 
•.'ly'iri cT'f^cti ve-'a-'.d positive ficilitatcrs in providi ng "a:V edjcat-i cr.?.!.- 

i-nt for all -cni Idrea. Present efforts to selecT: "hjn.an relations* 
-:'5 appear to be}deficient in t-a^v.e are.gjilty of trying to find one 

ople. 'I propose that tne Stjdy Con.^rii tt^e 



0^" or. e aror; 



n :or a^. i 



: ra t*. ens a 



:pr'::.;on to t e 



:n re 1 ao". ons 



. s 



in 



roo,e;n, ^r. s is-presinted o 



nTy for purposes of initiating 



.£S'on and at ijest it can only be a's::ar;ing point. 



jns 



Each person differs in tl-^e decree of "h'j:?.an rela<:icns'*' ski! Is,, inter- 
personal skills, intergro.p s-;iv;s, kv^cwl^jifgl of • r.ul ti -'fet^ni c 
and rrjlti -cul tural experiences, social attitudes cr,f cultural • - 
values. ' - / ■ '• 

A CD-prc-r,ers>v.s.-."hu-an relations" effort n-.uSit 'provide ?rogra~s which 
pe-~ii. each individual to enter at ^Nl^el • 5'<i 1 is development;^, 
t^ct -fi-.s hi 3i;^'erc'T5- rated cz-rt.^'-^^n^ut 
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,-i c''^o.l 'levels 



.Each staff r 
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ere n^ orated co:"pe hcT 
is or s<i I is /Java ;o.:^r:'imj|s X 

Toer wouTd develop with his iT.T>edicte s^jpervisor an 
*':.^^an relations/' skil'ls an<l^a pTan for those ^ar.as in, 
parent def i ci'enc^es crd/or pe rcei ve^ nee^s . ' The , 
i\ ?:;ce "^n ccn^'^rooicn wi on variojs personnel and 



an^experienii al 
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r. s 



rrr.osf sj:n as,,S^a:r .av.op-'.rn 
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e 1 I V 



v^s '3:^1 of Skills L2V3lo:*5nt is considered HS a rem-CrccP^n . 
^:se of Vc-nifron^/' ?^',rse. It'.'O'jld be expected that people './'^o 



jpoe^" this ':^;cS2 •-.T'jTd have d-' c^/so'^r- tec^bj oast 



tra i'n " ! 



or r^-Ji ■ 



V " 0 ""S * ' ' ^ ti t'"* a y ? a • " af 



af'.-'^*'. n ao :at:'^'CV in a-l 1 



'ti:ns" skills; 2) 



k :\.'laa:*2 o^"' "'jl ti -a t'^^i c :nd :^"jV.i -oul t'Jral exoer^'encjs ; 3') 
^•--'•ni c-al ?>'n'''--i icantifi-Ccaoion ^'^d - rob! en s cl v; nc ; 4) 
ci:.'>Klict r as a^joion ; and 50 davel oa^-^ant of c^'cani zat^: c^al acoicn^ 
a^d -iai nta'a^'^oe pr-c^j^-^'^'S . The '>div;;'vai v.O'jIc 'sal act p!'OC?-G'^s and _ 

encas to shd'-pen^ 3Xoand; or- rein T'o-^ce skyis.^The exoor^ieat^' al^ 

i ' • ' ' ' 

co^po^e^t night involve exc'nance of position ^to -gain new e^^oeriei^oes , 

a^'a/^ness, and ^^:cSLre. ^ * ' 



This level wogld*be the ^pst advanced skillsi Teve 1 . !\t v/ould rec'jv^e 
t''^'at t^e Dartic'^ant have ce'^c''"s^^ated competency "'n previ-CJs 
li;.aTs. ""he i ndi.vi dual 'vrould , on a short-term ^aua7ter ^x:r -sa^^^^ ter) 
' cj": 'a-a^-ta-'^^'a vrir cr "'Cre) part i d' oa^t^ -n n sc^e type' of fulti- 
•^"h'^-'c 0^ *'j1 -'"'jl ""j'ra 1 '^'-r*' anc^ v.'hic'" ' '^vo'! ^ es . co" plete invcl;e- 
Tr^t and ca f^a^t. For a'-a^p'e, 1) an ad'.^cator in a T^'onc-cjl t j#al 
sc'^ool or school c'kstrict, v;ould exc*'^a'^ce p3sitions vii th n-'s cou'^te'*- 
la'^t'^.'-Q .is' in .a ru ' ti^ea'^ c school or school distr^'ct;^ 2)'^an 



;s fa^^i^'y c'^r'cle, a 'st'jca'^t 
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PROGRA>f- PROPOSAL 
• NORPORT PUBLICf SCHOOLS 
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PROPOSAL FOR , ' ^ 
^1 HUMAN RELATION^ SKILL-DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR STAFF 
01 THE NORPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



A PROGRAM TO PROVIDE: ' . ' 

-^Preparatory skill training for staff prior to pdr ticipation 
in human relations in-service training 

ff ^ 

- Assistance in development and implementation of staff- 
developed human relations building-level programs 

* 

- Management development in-service training for selected 
school personnel 

- Con^ultation^in organizational self-renewal 



Overview' 
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The^orport school Board's enkccment of Bogrd Resolution 1974-14 
- affirms the goal of 'the Norport Public Schools to alter community norms 
in favor of a multi-ethnic, culti/rally- integrated educational experience. 

for all children enrolled in the/'Public Schools. ■ 
» / - ^ 

In support of the general /oncepts, proposed by the Board Resolution, 

the administration of the Norpirt Public Schools has provided resources 

to carry out a number of programs which are suppo^ve of di;strlct-wide 

desegregation integration efforts. The District's staff-development 

efforts in support of desegregation/integration encour.age the imple- 

m.entation of varied training experiences which will lead to the ' 

improvement of skills of existing staff members in areas related 'to 

human r^ations. Jchrough the establishment of a District-wide Human 

Relations Task Force, specific emphasis is directed toward preparing 

students, te^achers, administrators,, parents and community groups to 

participate effectively in ^an open* pluralistic society. 

The In-Service Training Unit of the Human Relations Task Force 

currently provides an in-service program designed to acquaint staff 

with the diversity of cultural heritages in. our society and to foster 

acceptance of the right to' individual difference inherent within a ^ 

t 

pluralistic community.. , ' " 

Additional District-wide programs provide support and training to 

ft 

Staff in areas of curriculum, instruction, staff assigtu^nt, student 
assignment and community involvanent. / / 

District personnel are being encouraged to exp^ience^ trainitig to 
gain an understanding and appreciation for cultures di^fferent from their 
own. Administrators are being asked to serve as mode^ to promote 

. .. i^o-- 
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participation of their staff in human relations training .and to demonstrat 
their concern for minority and^sex stereotyping by applying sanctions to 
nec-ative behaviors exhibited by colleagues af{d" staff. Each member of 
the educational team is encouraged to explore the relationship between 
himself and the society in which he lives. 

^he traditional notions of a "melting pot" society 'are being 
Confronted; the* shift from this orientation, which assumed a false 
security by never looking past the similarities among people, is both 
threatening and exciting. Facing the conflicts inherent -in valuing; 
rather than merely tolerating them, suggests ^that people acquire not 
only the skills but also attitudes that permit /the;?!" to appreciate the 
pl^alistic differences among themselves. 



ie Board and the District have declared their intent; the real 
chal^Ien^e now lies ahead — the challenge of preparing staff, students 
and^ community to live in a tn5ly pluralistic society. 

During the past four years the concept of "alternative educational 
experiences" has found acceptance in most educational institutions. 
From ^'individualized instruction" to "alternative educational programs", 
educators seek to tailor learning experiences the needs and styles 
of learners, ' ' 

The application of this conept to staff development p'rogra"tns not 
only- recognizes the concept of pluralism but has the potential for 
•broader participation of professional staff. If our intent is to 
stimulate "a change in l,bcal normative values, then it seems imperative 
that programs be implemented which^ while coordinated and . compat ible , 
a s^Krr>-i;Tie^ broadest possible participation of staff. 



A 
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^ THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTS RELATING TRAINING TO A HL^IAnS 

RELATIONS RATIONALE ^ ^ ' 

In a discussion paper, HierarchiaL^proach to^Human^elations 
Skill Development^, Dr, James Markham character ized^some^^ the dang 
inherent in selecting one "human relatioi^s" progranj or^-approach for ' 

^ V 

all people. He proposed, in l\eu of a, singular approach, a series of 

J 

programs from wbrict^^elec tion^ codld be made. "Each stap'rfembfer , " 
he proposes, "would develop with his immediate supervisor an assessment 
of his 'human relations' skills and a plan for those areas in which 
there are apparent deficiencies and/or'^perceived needs," 

Dr. Markham' s paper proposes five Idvels-of human relations ^kill 
development, beginning wit,h an experiential $ntry level and terminating 
with maximum experiential integration, ' 

Employing the hierarchial frameworJc prosposed by Dr, Markham, this 
paper pr'oposes a series of programs designed to foster implementation of 
^1) a skill^development , human relations program, 'geared to the needs of 
most teaching staff, 2) an intensive, in-depth, experiential program 
for the preparation of student services specialists and administrators 
as primary numan relations facilitators, 4nd 3) a developmental, manage- 

4 

ment oriented, in-service program for Selected administrators and student 
services personnel, who, with .appropriate training, will be able to 
assist the o^gjanization increase its capabilities to meet the changing 
needs of learners^ 4n a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural urban center. 

These three program level6 correspond respect ive^.y to Dr. Markham' s 

f 

proposed hierarchial Levels II, III, and IV. 

The thrust of Level H training will focus on maximizing current 
Distr^ct efforts in Human Relations training by providing entr^y-level. 



r 
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huran relations skills to" staff who have not partic ipated^ in^ the Human 
Relations In-Service, Training • Program andbv^'providing those who have 
partiicipated -xn the In-Service Training Prc^^f^a*m assista/ice. in the develop 
m^nt and iniplementat ion o^ building-level adtian plans. Priority for 
participation, in Level -11 activities will be staff frofi thpse schools 
targeted for desegregation during school year^ 1974-75. 

Level III will give attention to the preparation of trainers/ ^ ^ 
fac ilitat^ors r'esponsible for *ijriplementing Lev^l I^'prog'rams . This • 



level ±B -a continTiatiomof efforts begun during -school year 1973-74. k 
Participants in Le^el III training will be drawn primarily from the 
rAnks of student services ancj administration; however, some' teaching 
personnel 'and comrnunity representation might be included at this level. 

Level IV programs will specialize in the preparation of educational 
consultants who are competent to interact not only with an individual 
school unit but with the larger system and its inherent components ^as 
well. A select number of administrator s' and student services personnel 
will participate in Level IV training events. Upon completion of 
training ^ part icipants at this level will have the capability to assist 
the system to assess its effectiveness and inst^itute procedures to brin^ 
about normative institutional dhanges responsive to community needs. 

Following below are Dr. Ri^sby'^s "hierarchial Levels*' and descrip- 
tions of proposed skill-developflient activities recommended for 
implementation of ^ each level; 
Hlererchial L'evel II 

4 



^ "This program level corresponds to Cordon' a Effectiveness 
Training Program and Nortjiwest Regional Educational. Labora- 
, tory*s Skill-^Developrtent^ Program, with some modifications. - • 
Basic ^peopl/e skills'^ (interpersonal and intergroup) would be 



the vprimary foco^. In addition, problem identification 



* and problem solvingt skills, a^ pertain to school and 
community problems, would be emphasized \ Ari integral 
part 'of the program would be an experiential f Qf^Llow-up 
where the participants would ie expected *to be involved 

i • 

in mult i^ethnic, multi-cultural action programs and 
experiences. After completion ' of this l^vel it woulxi 



be expected that the majX)rity of participants would » 
have minimum c^mp^tency , " ^ 

PROP/OSED SKILl' DEVELOPMENT- ACTIVITIES 

' Participation \n one St more of the following programs will provide 
staff opportunity to' acquire skill in*prOblfem iderttif ication, problem ' 
solving, interpersonal ^ijd intergroup- processes, and coijmunfcation 
skills develonment: / V ' * 

1 / . \ 



Research Utilj/^-ng Problem Solving (40 hours) 

Participant^ will learn to a) identify and diagnose a 
problem ir/ their classroom or school building; b) develop 
a plan of^ action to ameloriate, manage or change the ident- 
ified s/tuation; c) implement the action plan; d) evaluate 
the success of the plan and e) revise the plan until th^ 
iden/ified gaal ^is attained* ci 

Interpersonal Communications (40 hours) 
/ » 

Participants will be able to a) identify and use ^ive 'basit: 
/ communication skills; b)^ communicate under pressure; 
c) identify one model for effective school buii4iAg 
coronunication patterns; and d). demonstrate improved per- 1 
ceptual listening and conversational abilities. 

1 

Int epersonal Inf luence' (40 hours) ^ f 

Participants will a) be able to identify fiv% basic concept;'Si| 
about the process of interpersonal influence; b) i'dentify 1 
one*s own characteristic style of ,using'and responding to 
interpersonal influence; c) identify four other styles of 
inf 11 ence and d) practice skills of interpersonal influence' 
ou-t^de the. workshop setting. ' - ] 



group Proces s Ski lls (40 hours) 
• — f . ' , • • 

Part icipants, will be able to a) assess existing and potential 
problems within their school; b') iderrtify one or more small 
group process skills which they need to taprove to^^unction 
effectively in a small group, c) increase th^r experience ' 
• with these skills by participating in, exercises chosen by 
their trainer and d) inte-grate their learnings for appli- 
cation in their assigned school. • • • ^ 

Hierarchial Level III 

"This skills development phase is considered' the entry 

level for maximum competency. It should be the level, at 

whi'th all administrators and student services specialists 

\ 

$ 

must be competent. The primary focus would be 'in developii>g 
1) high level skills, intergroup awareness, multi-ethnic 
and multi-cultural knowledges; 2) advanced problem identi- 
fication skills (orga'ni^Iational needs assessment) 3) entry 
level skills in organizational analysis (development of 
action/preventive programs, processes and strategies); and 
4> conflict resolution skills. As with previous levels 
an experiential follow-up phase would be an, lotegral 
component of the program." v 

PROPOSED SKILL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Part ic ipat it)n in Level III activities would be primarily student' services 
specialists and administrators. Activities vlll focus on the preparation 
of personnel with capacity to implement school 'level* programs In the 
/areas of inter-groirp awareness, problem identification/problem solving,, 
organizational analysis, and basic conf liq» resolution strategies. In 



addition to Level II coursies, partlc ipan^pn Level III will participate 

.J o ' / 

•in the followir;g: 
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Preparing 'Educational Tifaining Consultants I (80 hours) 



f 



Pa/ticlpants .will be able to a), apply criteria to^ ident-* 
i/ication of organizational issues,- b) diagnose ^kill 
practice needs. of individuals, c) identify group priorities 
for skill practice, d') apply criteria for selecting skill ' 
practice exercises, €) apply criteria fdr seqCiencing skill 
practice' exercies, f) apply guidelines for conducting skill 
practice exercises, and g) evaluate acquisition of skills. 



Preparing Educa>tional Training Consultants 11 (80 hours) 

Participants will a) apply planned change phases^ in work- with 
a clieat system, b) apply a three dimensional di^g^jostic 
matrix.^ to identify client needs (the matrix/ includes cat- 
categories on dimensions -of 1) Jfevel of human systons^, 
1) operational characteristics antf 3) func)tions> c) a'pply 
a three dimensional diagnostic matrix to working with the 
cli-ent system to meet a need, (the inatriic includes categories 
on dimensions of 1) ^ble of the consultant, 2) type of prc^- 
lem solving and 3) type of Interventions) d) identify 
personal competencies as rela^ted to cells of, the two matrice^^ 
e) identify own professional growth needs and goals and 
• f) identify own value and ideological base for assumirig the 
consultant role. * 

Human Relations '(Task Force) In-Service Workshop (40 hours)' 

The Mulfi-iEthnic Human Relations In-Service Training 
Program is designed to present affectiv4 awa^reness train*- ' 
ing to school personnel, students, parents atid community 
representatives of, the twelve consortia ,of the Norport 
School District #1. The particular emphasis of the 
program focalizes on factual knowledge, lif^ experience, 
• affective behaviors and attitudes associated with Asian- 
American, ' Black, Chicano, Native American and White 
Cultural/Ethnic groups; with particular attention given 
to the impact of these cross-cultural inter-relationships 
on m'inority and non-minority student • a^ievements, ' i 
expectations ai^d self-images. 



HlerarChlal Level IV ' 

"This level o*f skill development is considered as a reinforcement 
phase of coromitmeat p ha se . It woiild be expected that people who enter' 
this phase would have #^onstrated by past performance, training and 
behaviors that they have maximum competency in all or most of the 
following: 1) 'human relations' skills; 2) knowledge of multi-ethnic 
and iHulti-cultural experiences; 3) organizational problem identification 
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and problem solving; 
zrfPional action a/ 



select prograius/andyfexp^riences to sharpen or reinforc^ skills. The 
experiential/comp/nent *might i-nvolve exchange of positions to gain Aey 




flict resolution; 5) development of orgai>i- 



ntenance of programs. The individual would 



experiences 



PROPOSED 



reness, and exposur^." 

4 . 



LL DEVELOPilENT ACTIVITIES 



ion'a^ this level would include only select administrators 

and student ser3ices specialists. The focus of traihing will be toward 41^ 

• / ' ' * 

ap^ying diagnostic and intervention technique^ to facilitate normative' 

/ y 

nd structural changes in the organization which maintain improved 
functions and which assist the organization decision-making processes * 
to respond to social changes. 'In addition to Level II & III, partici- 



pants in Level IV will participate in^ the following: 

Preparing Educalfional Traiyiinfc Consultants III (150 hours) 

Participants will be ableMLO^^^) diagnose sys'temic needs of 
* the organization, b) diagnose the organization's potential 
for increasing its functional capacities, c) analy-ze system 
change objectives, requirement^ andiltonstraints, d) plan ✓ 
systemic change', e) d^^ign procedural change, f) design 
^ structural change, g) assist changed functional capabilities * 
thatjenable the organization to add ne^ kinds of objectives 
' or us^ new kinds of resources. 

Conflict and Negotia^tions (40 hours-) • 

Participants will ibe prepared to a) assist students, teachers, 
administrators learn to respect and constructively deal with 
others even when conflict exists, b) deal constructively with 
intrapersonal and face-to-face interpersonal situations, 
• ,c). identify real .conflict, as distinguished from falsely 

assumed ones, surface them and deal with them constructively, 
'anjtf d) develop processes and procedures for maintaining 
ojj'ganizational health and measuri^ig tn'e effects of oifgani- 
zational change. 



w 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATIOr^ ; 1973-74 



During the preceding school year the Seattle School District's 
' federally-funded Training Trainers for Intra/lnter-Group 'Conflict Resolu- 
tion Prograa initiated a series of training events for student services 
staff, selected adoiirli strators , teachers and conntunity representatives ' * 
;}esi5ncd to prepare 'them i^s educationai training consultants. During 
school year 1973-74, the Conflict Resolution Program sponsored 210 tiours 
training in systein? developed by the, Northwest Regional Educational' Lab- 
oratory. Approximately fifty .District personnel completed the initial 
trainins stf^es and most, of these personnel h,ave -expresHd desire to* ' 
continue training in-Preparing Educational Training Consultants systems. 

Initially the Preparing Educational Training Consultants program* was 
planned for inpleir.-ntatioh over a three-year time span vith the bulk of ^_ 
training sch^dtiled to occur 05i weekends and non school dates. However, 
due to uncertainties of Northwest Regional Edocational Laboratory funding . 
beyond November 1975, a number of program changes are being coAsidered to 
ensi.re.that apprdxiirately lialf of the District participants 'v;ho conipleted. ' 
the initial training phase have opportunity .ta, complete the remaining five- 
hundred hours of tt^ining v;hich comprises the PETC Dro^ram 

^ The Preparing Educational Training Consultants graining .program is 

t I 

sequenced into thre'e components, i.e.. Preparing EducatioAal -Training 
Consultants: Skill graining '(P^C-l^ , PrefSaring Educational Training 
Consultants: Consulting '(PETC-II) , and Preparing 'Educational Training 
Consultants: Organizational 'Development (PETC-III) and Preparing Educa- ' 
tiorfal Training gonsultants: Self-Renewal (PEtI^IV).* Prio^to dissetnina- . 
tion of Preparing Edudational Training Consultants materials each component 
is thoroughly researched through a series of "field test" and '.'impact ' 

*Preparing Educational Training Consultants; ' Organizational Deve-loprfient (PETC-III) 
and Preparing Edcication'al Training Consultants: Self-Renewal (PETC-IV) were 
(^omb-mad into one component—Preparing Educational Training Consultants: 
Organizational Deve Thn^lPn^ ('pftp-ttti ' . ' • - 
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Organizational Development (PETC-III) 
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'studies." Once maferials .ha^^ been^ 'f ield^' tested and nfeet specifications e*st^- ' 
blished by the Notthwest\ Regional BSucatlona Laboratory they are released for 
commercial distribiition. ^ ^^Ejogxams -in th,e development process are tested an 
identified 'Afield sitfesr^and are ^de^^'^va liable ^t ho cost to participants. 
Of the three PETC sVfe-tenjs, only PETC-I is/^mmercially available; Preparing- 
^ducatiofial Training Consultants: Ccrnsultiag (PETC-II) and, Preparing Educational 
Training Consultants; Organi^zational Development /(PETC-III) are in the final 
•stag'es of "fi'eld test" and instruction and materials are ava^lable^ to identified 
field sites withfcut cost, . • ^ . 

During the^ proceeding school , year the Conflict Resolution Program initj.ated 
'Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training (PETC-I) training 
in the Seattle School District with assurances from Northwest Regional Educational 
Laborat'ory ''that Seattle woul-d 'le desigrfated a "field test site" for ' Preparing • 
Educational Training Consultants: Consulting (P^^-II) and PrepaMrtg Eduj|tional^ 
Training Consultants: Qc^anizational Development (PETC-III) systems. ThS^ 
V^orthwest . RegiSnal Educat ional' Laboratory , in consultation with Disfricf 
participants in. Preparing Educational Training Consultants: Skills Training 
(PETC-I), has -scheduled Preparing E3ucational Training^ Consultants r/ Cons\ilting 



(tETC-l\^; 



and Preparing Educational Training Consi^ltants: Organza ti-onal ' 
Development systems for implennehtat ion in*"the Seattle area -during school year 
1974-75. ' \ ^ ^ 

15 ncerfaint icG regarding continued fupdmg of 'the Northwest Hegi'onnl I'ouc- 

ational Laboratory beyond 5"ovenber '30j ^^s- resulted in*^proposed scheduling 

'of soine' training rvents daring Lhe school^ay to ensure corr.plotiion of training 
events *ft)r District personnel v/Lthin the assuted fi^nding period of the KVRE]^. 
Of the t;hirty-two days " require^d to complete the ^'reparing Educational Training 
Consultants systems; seventeen are proposed for implementation during the school 
day with the remaining fifteen scheduled f or .i^eekends Jhe design of the 
Preparing 'Educational Training Consultants program requires participant" ^ 
involvement in systems programs; each level of Preparing Educational Training 
Consultants has an a^.sociated prac ticum ^whare participants w6rk with an 
identified client-group in a ^consultant role. Thlls design^accounts for the 

45->day intervals between the -Preparing -^tieational Training Consultants: , 

Organizational^ Development (PETC-Ilt) training events. The use of release ' 
/time also provides opportunity for trainees* tio actively -p^rticijSate as' ' ' ' ^ 
consultants to elucati|M^^^nit's* §nd to give focus to specified organizational 
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' In- Dcccinber 19V3', ^ a "volui^tcry planjinf, conuraltee was igvnv^d' to assist ' 
^ iu the ir.plc*n-nt:pt,ion of the PF.TC * seri^.s . The nine parntsr^s on tijls Gom-nittee 
.^refl-ccr the., co:?posi tion of those who partici^^ated in the first 210 ho^irs^of ' 

irhitTlag- ^ i:nploying,»a shared dacisi^n-m^alcing mddei, tiie^ Planning Contni'tUee 

pro'.'jded assistance in the following areasf * . 



1) conmunicat ions ' * . ' ^ ' * , 
' 2) scheduling of ^vents' ' • • ^ 
' 3) patticipant. Selection * ^ 

♦ • . ^ 4). registration ^ „ . 

. ^ 5) evaOtiiation- - ^ ' ' 

' > . 6)"lin!<^ge with degr^^granting institutions 

^. 4n collaboration i;ith the "ETC Planning CoTjr.fbtee the? ibl 1 oving quoin:, ' 
.rtrc inipU^'-^enUd in selecting th- fifty participag^ for PL'ia I; 
* \ ' • ^ ^ N 1) student services 

2) adininistration 
'"^ • - 3) t'eache^s 

^, ^ ' - 4) community 

^ The Pete, I component Was United to fif.ty participants; Resear^h^ I't'i 1 iz? ng 
ProMem Solving, InCerpersonffl Conir.unications .and Interpersonal Influence, 
th- .vab-conponencs of PETC I, v:ere structured' to accowhpdate sevcnty.-n'o . 
pnrticipnnts, the ass'itional participants selected' on a f i*st-.corie first- 
-^G.r vc basis . ' - ' 

During June 1974 forty-three of the'fifty candidates, fullfi lle,i Che'ir, 4 
p'racticym requirpments' by conducting a serTes of Group Pj^cess Skills Vdxl^ 
shop? for approkimatcly on§ hundred and fifty District 'Tnd coraaiun'ity 'persons'. ' 
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Program Goals*' SY 74-75 
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|/vro#de additional "resoarcps to staff-' in the areas' of group process, problex^ 
u' ^^olvitng, decision snaking and interpcr-sonal in^fluence. .1 

- preparatory , skill training for staff prior to participation in Hurr.ati delations 
In-Servic(^^t:*^raining * ^ * % • • ' ' ^ 

- assistance to staff in. dGvelop.T.3nt and inipl^2ni3ntat ion of human relations, btiild- 
' ' ♦ iag-'^evel, action programs • . ; \ • ^ 

- .coarciination, follow^-up and support f or'^Distri ct efforts^ in 'desegregatioft plann- 
• , in^, an^ implenrantation ' ' . , / 

' Given soventeea days release time tro^i regular assign:^5?nts plus f if teen^eekend 
days for trainitig in Pete systems, each of the twenty^one participants selected- ^ 

• to Continue in* the program will conduct one forty-hour workship for staff fro:n 
the* Seattle Public Schools. in one of the following Northwest' Regional Education^ 
al Laboratory sys'tfems: ' \L 

Research Utilizing P i;obl(»2Solving " 40 hours^^^y 

* . ' ^Interpersonal CoTHunitatic/is ' ^^5^ AO hours 

Interpersonal Influence ^ ' 40 hours 

Group Process Skills , 40 hours ' 



To ^develop a cadre o.f staff specia^lists capable of identifying and implet?.entrlng 
norms and structures that enable the organization to continuously modify itself 
to meet the changing needs of learners and the changing resources of the system. 

- inanagcment development in-service training for selected school personnel 
provide staff opportunity for growth potential that addresses itself to the 
present and/or planned needs of the system* * ^ . 

- prov^idc training for staff for the developments of a mqlti-c\il tural/multi- 
ethnic in tei^rat.ed , qualit>^ educational program for all students enrolled in 
the Seattle '^ublic Schools 

- provide cop.siil tat ion to staff in organizational self-renewal 

Gi^>fa appro>:inately 500 hour^ training in PEfC systems, twenty-one^school 
sdi strict participai\ts will be abll tp (a) apply diagnostic and int^erven tion 
strategies in helping a school ac^d, or strengthen ^N^unction needed to attain 
an Institational Goal of the Seattle School District, will identify five 
personal compentencies to be employed in deriving an explicit rationale for 
assuming a consultant role in a District School^ in support of attaining an 
'identified, g^i, (c) will write behavioral objectives desi^ed'^to improve 
learner exp^M^nces and for contributing actfvely tb improved M30 l^rocedures for 
their assigrfea- school, (d) help teachers, students, and administrators learn to 
respect and constructively deal with others even when conflict exists, (e) deal 
coMiitract ively ;;fth int rapersonal and face to , face interperr>o^l situations, (f)* 
identify real conflicts, as distinguished from falsely assumed ones, swrfacetthem 
and deal with the constructively, (g) identify 6nd itaplemant norms and structures 
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tb<K enable* the ,organi :^at io-i to cent inuously. modi fy itself to ncct the changin)', 
"♦le^Jt: a'nd ttil!.i:e clihn-irfg rebouces, (h) apply diagnostic and in Icrvenlion^ 
techniques for orgtini^daiional changes rhich build in, new norms and /or structures 
to add and ir^aintain fimctions so that the system ;^1 have increased 'cc'H>abi U tv 
to T-^et it ovn needs. ^ ' . ^ 
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-SY 73-7A Program | 



"i 7-4-75 Progr^r^ 



II 



I'ns ic i nLc r/ini rn-personfi'l 
skip^Us, problon idcntif'i- 
c.it ion/problni; 5»olving and 
co.nmunica t ion skills, ^Th'i^ j 
IS Lhe minuniim competency^ { 
level for all staff. 



I* 



1 



III 



Int^rgr<3(u 
J '^t iona 
assess 
skills, 



[^ awareness , orphan 
^nalysis, needs 
consultation 
Viddi t j onal . 



. search Uti lizing j 
Ptobiem Solving [ 
. -4 P^x'L'persona 1 Corrmiwii- 
^cations- j 
. Interpersonal In^ltjence} 
. Grojp .Process Skills [ 

1 u 



['ifty Pistrict, staff 
received train iny^ in 
the impleincntaiion of 
Le.ve i II progra^ms . 



training in jhx)bL;en solv- 
lim;/ problem identifica- 
tiofi." -Minimu'm ^cpmpe tency 
level for adminisLrnCors ^ 
and student 'services spec- 
ialist st^ ' " - 

'Maximum competency In 
'•'li^i^n I'.elations skills, 



I 



Tin 



; knowledge of multi-ethnic, 
j multi-ciiltura*l resoordes,-. 
I orqani2a tional problem 
; solving, confH-ft rcsolu- 
J tion skill.'?, and develop- 
I nent of organizational 
I consulc^iti on skil^I.s that •** 
j assise Che svstem to in- 
' crcaf^e its functional cap^n-i 
rbilitie.s. 

ip'^^ 
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Preparirig 'Iducational j 
'Training Consultants 

Pnu^a^ing Educational | 
Training Consul tan t.s XT' 
-tlum«in Relations 

Inservlce Training i 

Workshop - ; I 



fifty District stnff' 
received t ra i n inj^, in 
PfiTC I systciTis^ and 
domains t ra tod capabil- 
i ty to desLf^j-j apd ini- { 
plemin t^, workshops re { 
sponsive to the needs ' 
of school per Sonne 1% 



Twenty-one of the U^strict 
staff v'ho CT3.Tiple ted .Love 1 
II 'training uill be selected 
to r/'ceived Level III train- 
ing during SY 74-75. 



8. Prepgriog Educational 



f 

.1- 

I 



Training Consultants IIl^ 
Conflict & Negotiations] 



0|>en to' alT staff who success- 
fully complete Level III 
training. ,\ fnbxirr.um of twenty 
one participants nuiy enroll. 




- I 



Anol 1 . 



I 

•T 



Yiraincci Dictricc scaff ^ 
will implomcnt: a mini- 
mum of ^ one Level II pro- 
gram per Di^serict: Censor- 
^.^ia. 



Inpl-emcncatioii Hequ-irGmcncs 

— 



D' strict Dividends 



'Prcp.iracoc*y skill tvaininp, for 
staff pnor to p irc ijcipjt ion 'in 
Human Relations Jn-Service Train 
ing Program. 



Facility 

Mr.Leri^U 

Participants 

Consortia support/endorsement 



I 



\ 



• P^arh pattLcipant in 
, Preparing tlducational 
Traininf^ Consultants 
II will provrde a mini- 
, Mnun of nine hours c6nsul- 
.Nation to school human 
relations comr.iLtee for 
developing' a i^.iilding ' 
' level human r^clatioas 
action plan. ^ 

Participants in Level ill 
will provide consul tati'orl 
to an^ educarional unit or 
department and will assist 
in 'the impjlemc'iita tion^of • 
a Di strict plan to bring 
abojt reform in the educa-j 
tional urogram. ' i 



Assistance in developm'jnt: and 
implementation of staff dei/elop 
ed human relations^ building- 
lev.el Actioo plans or programs. 
Manap,L*ment development in-service 
training for neiectcd .s'chooi 
and administrative- personnel. 



Concultation- in organizational 
development. 



*Five days rele^aso for each 
Pete II 'partioipaiU . 
Identification of clidnx gr- 
oups. 

Release time for participa- 
tion in Human Uel'ations In- 
Service Program. 



Provide training in basic inter 
intrnpersonal skills for staff 
Deb^i^n learning ex-peripnces lox 
scafa con.^iscejit with District 
gki^ls, objectives cind indctifie 
needs * 



Assistance and consiTtt^U^l^n for 
impJ.emon tation of bui Iding-lcve 
human relations act ion~plans * 
Provide management development 
trainin^'for selected staff and 
admin i.stratote . 



twelve days release time for 



cadre of staff competent to 



I 



^^^..^ ceil L LU 

each 'participant in PETd III- |. assist the organization renew 
•11*1. ~ ^ ~ ' 

I(jei>tification of organiza- 
tional client - groups . 

Costs for retreat facility. | Desegregation-Integration plans 

I 

-* \ • I 



j itself, modify norms and in- 
I crease its functional capabilit 
Assistance in' implx?men tat ion^ of 




2i! 



.L_ 
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^[ ' ;<AT10^-:\I. PI., V>:b:- t9 7^-75 

^ " ] ' . > . 

""(bee Appendix-:) ' ' ^. 

2. Sele'ction of Trainees ' ' - . ' 

The Preparing' Educational Training ptisu^.tants Planning Committee,, in" . 
cooperation with Nofthwest Regional Educational Laboratory seni-or trkners,', 
will establish selection criteria, ide^itify and 'recommend eighteen- / 
candidates for continuation in the Preparing Educational Training jZonsalta/its 
prograin. - Three candidates have been selected by WREL for participation 



in the Preparing Educational Training Consultants program. Selection 

criteria should take into account the following'^information: ' ^ ^ 

Preparing Educational Training Consultants growth 
. 1 Rating .Form 



\ 



^ Senior*Traine*r Revcommendati*Dr^ ^ \ 

. ' * ' Seattle School Distjrict Administrative^ recommendations 

3- l^ocation of Training flv e^ts * !• 

. -'scquest for use "of Pod -v3, I^ainier Beach High School, for all events ' \ 
, t'xccpt che ^'.-^veinber 7-9 dates ha.s been submitted to the Doipar tir.t>nt ' \ 
of Businv.'ss and Plant. Tho^ConfUct and ?:cgot iat ions' Training ;-\c'nt j 
requires a re t reat ' sutcing and the attached budgets-request inQlucii-s , 1 
r.i^dh Tor rental of jp retreat facility for I^ovcmbcr 7, 8, and ^'th^ 
i'our of the proposed training dates conflict \7ith the lluman Relations 
. ('\Tsk Force) In-service Tr-!^ining Programs use of -Pod VJ; an alternate 
location i;ill be sou^i for use on the conflicting dates, 

l££lOAi2jL.Q^isn t^p qtiirem ents ^ ' * * i \ 

Preparing Educational Training Co,nsultants 11:^ Identification of six client 
s^st^^s. ' Th-ese client systems could be building-level Human Relations 
(Joramittees developing act ion-plans^ for impJ.ementr.tion af their assigned! 
• schools. ' . • , ' 
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Breplr^g Educational Training Consultants III: Administrative authorize- 
tion to participate and identification oP an organisational development . 
project. (See Appendix B for further detail.) J 



f 



5. /\^PHcaticn_^g^ra_ining. to District Hun an P-elations Needs 
\^ ^^ch 'participant in the PKTC pr&gran^ho utilizes relcase-tiins " 
I'cr training, "uill, at ne cost to t'n^ Seattle .School iUstrict,, 
porcicipate in implementing atleast one forty-hour weekend t.orksho? 
for beattle School District staff in one of "the follo1;ing systems: 
Pvesearcb Utilizing Problem ScIving " ^ 

b) Interpersonal Communications 

c) Interpersonal Influence . • , 

d) Croup Process Skil'ls . / 'a 

-och school 'targeted for desegregation during 197y75 will be informed. 
•■ of the opportunity fot implementation of one of the four above mentioned 
, . ••••orl^shops in, their building or consortium. Selection of a parLicflar 
>.-orksl^op, .selWtins workshop dates, enrolling participants, securing 
pace; etc' shall remain a lohl perogative. ¥otcntial workshop tccllx- 
. ratorr. onJ the program manager for Cpivflict Resolution will be available 
^0 a.ss.isE in impler^^ntation of the program. Materials will be provided 
'.he program at no cost-to tj^e' individual school or consortium 
^ iuls \vill renajn as property of the Sear.Lle SchoorOistrict . . ^ 

^- Ll^li-'^-jUO t?'^ rnd- P c-^rUci^ants * 

.■■nrtici.?r.cion should be purely voluntary. Three District In-'s^ice 
V rcdits can be arranged for those participants who complete a work- 
shop ^rmat. The ratio of participants to faciTitafors should not 
( ^;cecd : * , 

a) Research Utilizing Problem So^^||as 

b) Interpersonal Communication, 

c) Interpersonal Influence 
' - (i) Group Process Skills 



Winter- 



18 
18 
12 
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PREPARING EDUC^MIONAL TRAINING rONSULTANTS 
TRAINING DATES AND TIMES,, ^HOOL YEAR 1^^-75 



rogra-n 

Social Conflict & 

Ne'jociative Problem " 

Solving 

(21 persons) 



Da It 



Nov 7, 8, 9, 



Times-'"' 



'c treat faci ] i ty 



Preparing Educational Dec 6, 7, 8 
Xraining- Consultants II-B Dec 11, 12, 13 
(9 p^rsonsT^"' . Dec 14, 15, 16 



(C onsultation in assigned buildings) 



Preparing Educational 



Tan 10 



Training Consultants II-A'Jan 11, 12 



unscliedulcd 



(9 persons) 



Preparing Educational 
Training Consultants 
III-A 

(3 persons) ** 



Preparing Educational 
Training Consultants 
III-B 

(18 p^ersons) 



Tan 15, 16, 17 
«an 18, 19, 20 

Nov 21 . 
Nov 22 

Kov 23, 24,. .25 ' 
Jan 17, IS, 19 ' 
Mar 7, 8, 9, 
Apr 20 
Apr 21, 22 
.Tun 5,' 6, 7, 8, 

Feb 21 ' ^ 

Feb 22, 23, 24, 25 
Mar 2^, 2^/ 

Jun 1, '2, 3 

Jul 8, 9, 10, 11 



6-10 



p .m. 



urfscbedylod 



unscheduled 



6 - 10 p.m. 



AH tim3s are 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. unless otherwise specified ' 

All locations are Pod ,^.-3, P..inier Beach High School unless otherwise spocificc 



/• 
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Appendix E 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory/ 
CjHitol County Public Schools 
Kploratory Letter 




Northwest . 
Regional 
Educational 

Laboratory WH^^AtaA 710 S W second Avenue • Portland Ore^^on 97204 • Telephone (503) 248-6800 



1^ * 



October 20, 1^975 



Dr. John Mart insoi\ 
Division Superintendent, of SchooLs 

Capito( County Public " Splfools^ ' ' ' ' 

1118 Fort) es Avenue ' ' • 

Capitol City*; Iowa ' 

Dea^ John: ^ , . * . , * ' 

I was' sorry 1 was not able to stop in 'to- ^ee 70U when t was in Capitol 
#:ity\last summer immediately after^the conference at Jackson Hole. The 
critical condition and ultimate death, of my mother necessitated a quick 
qhange<of plans, infcl/iding cutting short my, visit in Capitol. I stopped 
by youi office to ajky "hi" before I left last Friday but you were out in 
one ofythe schools/ Maybe we can connect the next time I am in town. 

The purpose of 'tMs letter is to explore the possibility of extending 
the collaborativji relationsh;j.p betweep the .Northwest"'?Legional Educational 
Lab^atory and Capitol County Public Schools. 

When we started with the' 24 staff members in the management training 
program (which w^ now refer to as PODS—Providing Organizational Develop- 
ment Skills), we did so ""with the assumption that the training was relevant 
to developing some of the competencies needed by modern line and^aff 
educational managers as wrell as ir}ternal educational training consultants 
and teachers. 

Th^ results to date (frqm dafa gathered .by J^or^tljwest Regional Educational 
LabtJratory ai;id the Office of Staff Development and .Planning and Program 
Assessment Office in Capitol City) have been extremely positive. Our 
assumptions' have proved to be accurate and most of our expectations 
have been fulf il led, ' * 

Our practice to date in Capitol City has been to provide a sequence of 
workshops and then to step back and look at the effectrs oa 1) the ^ 
individuals receiving the training as well &s 2) the Lork groups and 
subsystems in Capitol with which they were working before moving to the 
next ^gi;^ep of training activities. I wbuld now like to explore the 
possibility of going one more step with you for the mutual benefit of 
Capitol County Public Schools and Northwest Regional ^ Educational Laboratory. 



/ 
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Our work -statement wfth the National Institute of Education Hsks us t9 

a) locate a school district interested in making structural, procedural 

or curricular change and interested in having educational training. 

consultants to support this effort; b) provide Preparing Educational ^ 

Training- "Consultant s training to* a selected group of district employees; 

c) provide technical assistance, .consultaticn and support to the trafnees 

that will facilitate establishing and institutionalizing the new role of 

training consultants; and d) document ancj evaluate the events that occur 

as trainees are selected, trained and work with their client groups. - 

I have discussed the working relati-onship Capitol County Public Schools and - 
Northwest R§gionil Educational Laboratory has established with the Executive 
Director' and others at the National Institute of Education. Needless to 
*say, they ar^ impressed with this kind of collaborative e^ort between a 
successful regional laboratory and a forward-thinking, large^ suburban school 
district. ^ . ' - , ' 

We at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory would like to invite 
Capitol County School District -to participate with us in carrying out the 
scope of work requested of us by the National Institute of Education for, 
1975-76. 

^Specifically, we would like to conduct Preparing Educational Training* ^, ^ 
Consultants III: Organizational Development, in Capitol County Public 
Schools earljj^ in 1^76 (February) for 18 to 22 people who are ready for 
the training and desired by Capitol County Public Schools. ^ ' ' 

In order for us to carry out the above, three conditions would need to 
be met. ' \ ' 

1. Qapitol County SchooJ. District would need to provide a statement 
s^i^dicating an interest in legitimizing phe role of Educational 

I'l^aining Consultant; / 

2. Capitol^ County School District would need to provide financial 
support to help cover the costs for the 11 or 12 trips to Capitol 
City for three people to provide the training and support for the 
trainees as they acquire new skills, assume different roles and 
provide training and consultation for v^ious y^bgroUps in the 
district; r 

3. Northwest Regional Educational ^Laboratory would need to provide 
Preparing Educational Training Consultants III: Organizational 
Development training 'for i8 to 22 people for^ -Capitol County School 

• District. ' . - i 

In responding to condition one above, it seems to me you could answer in 
one of three ways. You could say: ^ 

1. You -^have suf'ficient evidence to justify est^lishing the role 
of educational trailing consultant Immediately (this would 
necessitate making certain structural cfhanges^ which I will be 
happy .to 4i^cuss with you), or , - ' 



\ 
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2.- You think it would Be good^ f or Capitol Coujity- gublic Softools. 
, to create t^is jole-^and w^fij; to move in that direction 

deliberately and int^ent ionally , but not make the^ structural 
, changes required fdr implementation, at ^thi^ 'timeV or 



3, 



;You want to use this year to explore t#e notion. of legitimizing 
this^'xole, i.e^. ,* to provide Preparing Educational Training 
Consultants III: Organizational Development training for 18 
to 22 people this year, during which fime they will carry put 
organizational development project in their own area or ' 
- * division (if this makes the most sense) whilev you critically 
examine^ the activities and outcomes, at ^he end of Vhlch you 
will make the decision as to whether or not the establishing** 
• the role of educational training consultant in Capitol County 
Public Schools makes sense. 

At the end of the Preparing . Educational Training -Consultant s III': Organi- 
zational Development training, Capitol City- Schdols will have,the 
capabilities to provide as much of this -training as needed or desired^ 
by the- rest of the staff (teachers, line, and staff administrators and' 
non-certificated personnel). Preparing Educational Trailing Consultants 
III: Organizational Development graduates will also be able to provide 
continuous consultation for any part of the school system on demand* ^ 

Ruth Emory, Rene Pino and I would like to meet with you ^and other* members 
of your staff you feel need to be involved, on or 'before' Friday, October 
31 to discuss these alternatives , ^how we propose to be accountable to 
you and hopefully provide any additional inforiuation needed- to enable 
us to reach an agreement to provide Preparing Educational-Training 
Consultants HI: Organizational Development training in Capitol City 
early in 1976. ' * ' ^ 

The three attachments provide additional information to hblp' you se« 
the potential power of having the -kinds of resources this program can 
provide for Capitol. - - . ^ 

I have discussed this proposal with Harry Neal, Bob Bush, Frank Remmis, 
and Jack Hanlon. • I have also held informal discussions witK^Tom Weld, 
Helen David, Harvey Green and Lihd* Hartman re^aijding the value of the 
PODS program for^Capitol County School District. Their reaction was, 
extremely positive. Conducting Preparing Educational Training Consultants 
JII: Organizational Development ^ iTi Capitol between February and October 
1976 with existing funds appears to.be possible, desirable^and 'feasible. 

If I can provide you with any additional information regarding anything 
includ^ in this letter or the attachments^ please do net hesitate to 
call me. I look forward* to seeing you again soon'/ \ 

Sincerely, 



William T. Ward, Coordinator cc: Ed Hami;.ton 

Office of Field Relations and J#ck Hanlon 

Dissemination , , Tom Weld 
Improving Teaching Competencies 
-Program 
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